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Should the Communist Party in the United 
States Be Outlawed ? 


Debate delivered over the radio from Portland, Oregon, May 17, 1948 
(As transcribed in New York by the Mutual Broadcasting System) 


Affirmative 
HAROLD E. STASSEN 


Former Governor of Minnesota 


Stassen’s Affirmative 
HAIRMAN VAN BOSKIRK, your excellency, 


Governor Dewey, and my fellow citizens: During 

the recent war I saw many young Americans killed, 
I watched ships explode and burn, planes crash in flames, 
men, our men, my friends, fall. I met thousands of prison- 
ers of war as they were liberated from indescribable condi- 
tions of imprisonment and suffering. I viewed the devasta- 
tion of cities and of farms. 

In the midst of these experiences I thought more deeply 
than ever before of the way in which men should live, of 
the preciousness of freedom, of the future of America. 

I made a quiet resolve to do everything within my power 
after V-] Day to keep America free and to prevent a third 
world war. Four principal objectives appear to be essential. 

First, to maintain a sound and humanitarian, free Ameri- 
can economy, which would include avoiding inflation booms 
with their out-of-reach prices, preventing depression crashes 
with unemployment, widely developing the superb natural 
resources of water, forests and minerals, constantly improv- 
ing housing and health, establishing a fair balance between 
capital and labor, assuring to agriculture a fair share of the 
national income, advancing in civil rights, decreasing dis- 
crimination and bigotry, and constantly endeavoring to win 
happier homes throughout America. 

And second, to keep America and other free countries 
strong in a military sense, especially in the air. 


Negative 
THOMAS E. DEWEY 
Governor of New York 


And third, to safeguard against the undermining and 
overthrow of free governments, and to defend the freedom 
of men. 

And fourth, to establish a strong organization of united 
nations for peace and economic progress, without a veto, and 
with a real system of justice. 

With a firm conviction that a full and frank discussion 
would lead to better answers of the manner in which to 
make progress toward these objectives, I have talked di- 
rectly to the people of my views and invited their questions 
and welcomed any opportunity to meet with others in a 
joint discussion. 

This is the background for my Oregon campaign. I 
submitted to the people of Oregon my position on the build- 
ing of the resources and the rapid development of the Co- 
lumbia basin, the need for long-range programs in agricul- 
ture and forestry and the importance of that fair balance 
between management and labor, of progress in housing and 
health. I presented my view of a strong foreign policy for 
America, with an alert and trained military, the Marshall 
plan, leadership toward amending and strengthening the 
United Nations Charter, the stopping of machine tools and 
equipment supplies to Russia, the direct outlawing of the 
Communist organizations in America, and in the free coun- 
tries, and positive action in ideals and moral standards and 
justice to a world-wide basis. 

I have presented my optimism, my hope, that such pol- 
icies would lead to a future of peace and of progress for 
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ourselves and for others, without the tragedy of a third 
world war. 

One part of my proposed program for America has been 
directly challenged. It has been challenged by a man for 
whom I have great respect, a man who is a fellow Repub- 
lican, and who has joined in campaigns in Wisconsin and 
Nebraska and now in Oregon. Tonight we meet in a joint 
discussion of that one point. I will give you my position 
on this one point in detail and give the reasons why I have 
reached this conclusion. 

When World War II ended I felt that the key question 
as to future peace would arise if bad policies were fol- 
lowed by the Soviet Union of Russia and by the world 
Communist party directed from Moscow, I therefore gave 
special study to their actions, to their methods, to their 
party intentions. I journeyed to many of the European 
countries and to Russia and questioned leaders of many na- 
tions for a first-hand look-and-listen trip. I followed closely 
the results of the peace conferences of Potsdam and Yalta 
and the developments in country after country. 

I have reached the conclusion that the Communist or- 
ganizations in the world are absolutely directed by the rul- 
ers of Russia in the Kremlin. I have reached the conclu- 
sion that the objectives of these Communist organizations 
in the world are to overthrow free governments, to destroy 
the liberties of men, and to bring other countries under the 
domination of the dictators of Russia. I have watched coun- 
try after country in which these Communist organizations 
have taken every legal advantage but have recognized none 
of the corresponding obligations and moralities. 

The most recent and extreme instance is Czechoslovakia. 
The Communists never had the support of a majority of 
the people of Czechoslovakia, but they were given full legal 
standing and Communists were appointed to some of the 
ministries of government. The people of the country were 
free, they were rebuilding from the war, there was no 
tyranny, there was no threat to Russia, there was a polite- 
ness and a friendliness toward the Communists, but the 
Communist organizations, directed from Moscow, took all 
of these legal blessings and at the same time moved under- 
neath the surface, established Communistic committees in 
all the departments of government, in the big labor unions, 
in key industries, and in the universities and colleges. Then 
a few weeks ago, the overground and underground moving 
together, Czechoslovakia was betrayed, the liberties of the 
people were wiped out, and another country was brought 
under the domination of the Kremlin. These developments 
do give rise to a danger of war. 

Analyzing what they mean, it seems clear to me that the 
free countries, including America, do not now have ade- 
quate laws to safeguard themselves in the face of this 
menace. I consider it to be clear that these Communist 
organizations are not really political parties, they are actu- 
ally fifth columns, they are Quisling cliques. If we are to 
have the best chance of winning through for freedom with- 
out the horror of a third world war, the free countries 
must take action to protect themselves against this fifth 
column in this unsettled period which has been called a 
cold war. 

I do not think it is generally realized in America that we 
do not now have any law to effectively oppose the actions 
of these Communist organizations, either overground or 
underground. There is now no law in America to prevent 
these Communist organizations from secretly developing 
organizations of hidden members, from carrying on secret 
conspiracies, to promote strikes, to establish hatred of re- 
ligions and races in America. 


Neither is there any present law to prevent the Com- 
munist organization from maintaining large offices of tele- 
phone switchboards and a network of communication to be 
used in reaching and co-ordinating these underground ac- 
tivities and in recruiting new members. 

In facing up to the problem, we must maintain com- 
plete constitutional rights and liberties in America. The 
right of free speech, of free press, of freedom of conscience 
and freedom of religion must be kept inviolate. It must 
always be open to any individual in this country to protest, 
to object, to dissent. But there is no constitutional right 
to carry on organizations above ground or below ground 
directed by the rulers of the foreign power with the pur- 
pose of overthrowing the government of the United States 
and taking away the liberties of its people. 

I, therefore, have urged for some months that we need a 
new law to directly outlaw these Communist organizations. 
Governor Dewey has insisted that our present laws are ade- 
quate. I submit that a new law is needed. It should di- 
rectly make it illegal after its passage to carry on any or- 
ganization, either above ground or below ground, which is 
directed by the rulers of a foreign power for the purpose of 
overthrowing the government of the United States, destroy- 
ing the liberties of its people and bringing this country un- 
der the domination of the rulers of a foreign power. Such 
a law would not outlaw ideas, it would not outlaw 
thoughts, it would make illegal organized conspiracy of 
fifth columns. Such a law is constitutional under Article 
4 Section 4 of the United States Constitution. A very emi- 
nent lawyer, the honorable William L. Ransom, past presi- 
dent of the American Bar Association, agrees on its consti- 
tutionality in an able article in ‘““The American Law Jour- 
nal” this month. The language of the Supreme Court in 
Ohio v. Akron indicates that the Supreme Court would up- 
hold its constitutionality. In fact, the national Congress 
is right now moving to do this very thing. 

A law has been introduced known as the Mundt-Nixon 
bill, which provides that it shall be unlawful to attempt in 
any manner to establish in the United States a totalitarian 
dictatorship, the direction and control of which is to be 
vested in or exercised by or under the domination or con- 
trol of any foreign government, foreign organization or 
foreign individual or to attempt to perform any act toward 
those ends. 

The report of the committee that investigated the Com- 
munist activities specifically found that the Communist or- 
ganization was an organization whose basic aim, whether 
open or concealed, is the abolition of our present economic 
system and democratic form of government and the estab- 
lishment of a Soviet dictatorship in its place. 

Now, the chairman and secretary of the Communist 
Party of America have protested that this bill would out- 
law their organization. I agree that it would and I say 
that it should. The United States Congress indicated in a 
preliminary way their approval of the bill when they voted 
on last Friday by a vote of 296 to 40 to bring it up for 
action on Tuesday. It might well be amended to some 
extent before it is finally passed by both Houses, because in 
some cases directed against individuals it goes even beyond 
what I have urged. But I do believe that it will pass in 
the near future in a form that will definitely outlaw these 
Communist organizations in both their underground and 
over-ground activities. 

I further believe that this will be a precedent for similar 
action by the other free countries of the world and that 
effective means will be developed to safeguard against the 
fifth-column infiltration of the Communists. 
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Now. I recognize full well that there are some who have 
sincerely opposed my position in this matter. I am not cer- 
tain of the reasons for Mr. Henry Wallace’s opposition to 
my position, but I am confident that Governor Dewey’s 
opposition is completely sincere. But | respectfully ask him 
to reconsider his opposition as I believe he is mistaken. His 
position in effect means a soft policy towards Communism 
and all the evidence around the world shows that a soft 
policy wins neither peace nor respect nor improvement from 
the Communists. We must not muddle Communism with 
legality. They grasp every concession made and continue 
their undermining action. 

Consider these facts: There are now eleven countries of 
the world under the domination of the Communist leaders 
in Moscow. ‘They are Russia, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Yugoslavia, Romania, Bulgaria, Albania, Es- 
tonia, Latvia and Lithuania. In none of these eleven did 
the Communists ever receive majority support of the people 
in a free election. The last three were taken over by force 
during the war and held ever since. In every one of the 
remaining eight, the Communists used the legal recognition 
of Communist organizations as an underground nerve cen- 
ter and recruiting station for their underground move- 
ments, until they had seized power and brought the nation 
under the dictation of the Communist Politburo. 

Russia was the first Communist-dominated nation. It 
came under this dictatorship through a combination of two 
main reasons: First, the bad government of the czar. Sec- 
ond, the organization developed by the legalized Bolshevik 
party, which formed throughout Russia and elected six 
members to the Russian Parliament in the last election 
held in that country before the Communists came to power. 

There seems to have been some mistaken idea that the 
Communists were outlawed in Russia. This is not correct. 
The Bolshevik party was active in Russia right up to the 
first war with Germany. The Communists carried on a 


‘nation-wide election campaign in Russia in 1912 and 


elected six members to the Parliament or Duma. 

They used this means of developing their revolutionary 
organization, and when they were caught in the attempted 
revolution and in various sabotage, in train wrecking and 
bombings, they were severely punished, but they were not 
outlawed as an organization. When this present Com- 
munist party did come into power in Russia, they promptly 
wiped out all other political parties and took the whole 
peoples under a firm and dictatorial grip. In each of the 
other countries—Poland, Hungary, Yugoslavia, Romania, 
Bulgaria, Albania and_ finally Czechoslovakia—the Com- 
munists used the blessing of legality as an aid to organiz- 
ing an underground movement, and finally betrayed the 
liberties of the people and brought them under the domina- 
tion of the Kremlin in Moscow. 

These are the facts which today cause a menace to Scan- 
dinavia and western Europe. These are the facts which 
today present a danger of future world war. 

Another mistaken impression is the claim that if we out- 
law the Communist organization, we thereby endanger the 
liberties and civil rights of other people. ‘This is not true. 
In Canada the party was outlawed for years and the people 
lost none of their liberties. In fact, the Communists were 
permitted to operate legally again under the name of the 
labor progressive party in 1943, and soon afterwards, in 
less than three years, it was found that the Communists 
were working directly with the Russian embassy at Ottawa 
in a spy ring. 

In order that we might narrow down our discussion and 
find out just exactly what the differences are in our posi- 


tions, I should like to ask Governor Dewey specifically 
these questions: 

1. Do you agree that the Communist organizations 
throughout the world are directed from Moscow ? 

2. Do you agree that the objective of the Communist 
organizations throughout the world is to overthrow free 
governments, destroy liberties, and bring the countries un- 
der the domination of the Kremlin? 

3. Do you agree that Communist organizations through- 
out the world are a menace to future peace? 

4. Do you agree that because of this menace to world 
peace, it is necessary that we acquire American young men 
to serve in our armed forces and to take military training? 

To make my position, then, clear, I say very definitely 
that it does not add up to me to say that loyal, patriotic 
young Americans must, of necessity, be drafted; that their 
liberties must be taken away in order to make America 
strong in the face of the menace to peace caused by Com- 
munist organizations, but that none of the privileges and 
blessings of legality should be taken away from the Com- 
munist organizations themselves, which in fact are causing 
the menace that makes the drafting necassary. 

The fundamental principles of human liberty upon which 
this nation is founded are drawn from our basic religious 
concepts. Our founding fathers did believe that man has a 
spiritual value; that he is endowed by his creator with cer- 
tain inalienable rights; that he should have a human dig- 
nity, a respect for the welfare of others; that there is a 
brotherhood of man. 

The constitutional rights in America are based on that 
concept. When one speaks of the constitutional right of 
organizations that are seeking to destroy freedom there is a 
misconception of the deep basis of constitutional rights. 
There is no such thing as a constitutional right to destroy 
all constitutional rights. There is no such thing as a free- 
dom to destroy freedom. 

The right of man to liberty is inherent in the nature of 
man. ‘To win it and to maintain it requires courage and 
sacrifice, and it also requires intelligence and realism and 
determination in the establishment of the laws and the systems 
of justice to serve mankind. 

I submit that the Communist organization in America 
and in the freedom-loving countries of the world should 
be outlawed. 

CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Governor Stassen. 

And now, speaking for the negative, is the Honorable 
Thomas E. Dewey, Governor of New York. 





Dewey’s Negative 
R. CHAIRMAN, MR. STASSEN, ladies and 


gentlemen: I am delighted to participate in this 

discussion with my distinguished confrere, and have 
listened with great interest to his eloquent discussion of the 
subject and of all of the other matters which he brought 
up. He asked me four questions: 

1. Do you agree that the Cornmunist organizations in the 
world today are under the direction of the Kremlin in 
Moscow? Certainly. 

2. Do you agree that the world Communist organization 
is a threat to world peace? Certainly. 

3. Do you agree that the objectives of these Communist 
organizations is to destroy the liberties of other men? 
Certainly. 
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Finally, fourthly, if you agree to these things, under what 
provisions of the Constitution—as I glance at my quick notes 
here—and what legal action, are you against outlawing them 
when we are drafting young men in time of peace to build 
up the defenses against Communist aggression ? 

The last question, of course, entirely begs the question. 
The question is not whether any one is interested in helping 
any Communist preserve his liberties. No one in America 
has the slightest interest in the Communists. My interest 
is in preserving this country from being destroyed by the 
development of an underground organization which would 
grow so closely in strength, were it outlawed, that it might 
easily destroy our country and cause us to draft all of the 
young men in the nation. 

Now I find that the difficulty here tonight is that Mr. 
Stassen has not adhered to his subject or his statements. 
He says he is for the Mundt bill because, says Mr. Stassen, 
it outlaws the Communist party. But the fact of the matter 
is, he is in grievous error. The only authority he quotes is 
the head of the Communist party, which is not exactly a 
very good authority for seeking the truth. Usually, if a 
Communist says it does this, you know it does the opposite. 
So let’s find out whether the Mundt bill does outlaw the 
Communist party. That is the first job. If the Mundt bill 
did outlaw the Communist party, then we would be able 
to debate here. 

Here’s what Mr. Mundt says on May 14, 1948 
bill does not outlaw the Communist party.” 

On Feb. 5, 1948, Congressman Mundt said: “I have 
been one of those who have not looked with favor upon 
proposals to outlaw the Communist party or to declare its 
activities illegal because I fear such action on the part of 
Congress would only tend to drive further underground 
the forces which are already largely concealed from public 
view.” 

“What I want to do,” said Mr. Mundt, “is to drive the 
Communist functionaries out of the ground, into the open, 
where patriotic Americans of every walk of life can come 
to learn their identity and understand their objectives.” 

Now, we have the head of the Communist party saying 
that it does outlaw it, and Mr. Stassen says so. Mr. Mundt, 
whose bill it is, says his bill does not outlaw the Communist 
party. 

So, as between that debate, let us now see what the com- 
mittee says. After all, here is a committee bill, and the com- 
mittee presumably knows what its bill does. In short—lI 
have studied the bill—what it says is that it shall be a crime 
to endeavor to teach, to advocate or to conspire to establish 
in the United States a dictatorship under the control of a 
foreign government. 

Well, if that isn’t a crime now, then | have greatly 
misread all the sections of the laws as they now are. But, 
before going to that—that’s No. 1 in the Mundt bill. That 
certainly does not outlaw the Communist party. That simply 
says it is a crime to try to overthrow the government of the 
United States and establish a dictatorship under the control of 
a foreign power. And if that isn’t good sound doctrine, I don’t 
know good sound doctrine. But it doesn’t outlaw the party. 
It says the Communists can’t hold public office. Well, the- 
oretically they are not supposed to hold them now. It says 
they can’t get passports, and they can’t get them now. 

Does that outlaw the Communist party? Mr. Foster, the 
head of the Communist party, and Mr. Stassen say it does. 
Mr. Mundt says it doesn’t. So, what does the committee say. 
The committee report—and this is the report of the con- 
gressional committee on un-American activities, whose bill 
this is—this committee has been widely criticized in our 


: “This 


country because it has been called a red-baiting committee. 
As a matter of fact, it has been doing a fine, solid, good 
American job for a great many months. It has done a fine 
job of exposing Communists and bringing them out in the 
open, where they belong. Here is what the committee says 
about the Mundt bill, April 10, 1948: “Too often a cursory 
study on this problem leads one to believe that the answer 
is very simple, that all we have to do is outlaw the Com- 
munist party or pass a law requiring its members to register 
and the problem will solve itself. This is not the case. The 
Communist party in its operations present a problem which 
is something new under the sun. It changes its spots, its 
tactics, its strategy without conscience.” I am continuing to 
quote the report. 

“Several bills before the committee attempt to approach 
this problem by outlawing the Communist movement as a 
political party. The subcommittee has found it necessary,” 
and mark you, this, “to reject this approach.” It seems per- 
fectly clear that this bill does not outlaw the Communist 
party, and Mr. Mundt in the committee says it doesn’t, 
but just to complete it, let me give you the rest of this point 
so there can be no possible misunderstanding that Mr. 
Stassen and Mr. Foster, the head of the Communist party, 
are wrong. 

The report of the committee and the Mundt bill con- 
tinues: “The committee gave serious consideration to the 
many well-intentioned proposals which attempted to meet 
the problem by outlawing the Communist party.” Now I 
am skipping a littl—no, I will read it. “Opponents of 
this approach differed as to what they desired. To bar the 
Communist party from the ballot, others would have made 
Communist party illegal per se political. Several advanced 
an argument against compelling that approach.’’ And then 
it gives them: 

“No. 1. Illegalization of the party might drive the Com- 
munist movement further underground. 

“2. Illegalization has not proved effective in Canada and 
other countries which tried it. 

“3. We cannot consistently,” and this is of the greatest 
importance, “we cannot consistently criticize the Com- 
munists of Europe for spreading opposition to political par- 
ties if we resort to this same totalitarian method here. 

“4. If the present Communist party severs the puppet 
strings by which it is manipulated from abroad, if it gives 
up its undercover methods, there is no reason for denying 
it advocating its beliefs in the way other political parties 
advocate theirs.” 

It is absolutely clear that the Mundt bill does not outlaw 
the Communist party, was not intended to, and that is the 
exact opposite of what the Mundt bill has intended to 
accomplish and does accomplish. So let’s get back to the 
debate. 

Mr. Stassen, here in Oregon on April 27, said: “I hold 
that the Communist party organization should be promptly 
outlawed in America and in all freedom-loving countries 
of the world.” And he repeated this in many states all the 
way from New Jersey to Oregon. That is the issue—not 
the Mundt bill. The issue is, shall we pass a law outlaw- 
ing the Communist party. Now, I suppose, if you say, 
“Let’s outlaw the Communist party and preserve our lib- 
erties.” And if you say it fast enough and don’t think, it 
seems to make sense. But my friends, it makes no sense. 


You cannot do both, and no nation in all the history of 
the world ever succeeded in doing it. 

The question before us is shall the Communist party be 
outlawed? The only way I know that could be done is to 
declare by law that people calling themselves Communists 
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would be denied a place on the ballot and that anyone who 
is a member of that party, after it, the passage of the law, 
should be tried, convicted, and sentenced to prison for a 
crime. I believe in keeping the Communist party everlast- 
ingly out in the open so we can defeat it and all it stands 
for. 

Now, this outlawing idea is not new. It is as old as gov- 
For thousands of years despots have shot, im- 
prisoned, and exiled their people, and their governments 
have always fallen into the dust. This outlawing idea is 
as communism itself. It is the fact, and I might 
again refer just to get our history straight, on the report 
of the House Committee on Un-American Activities. I 
quote from page eleven, no, page thirteen of the report 
dated—well, I can't find the date. It is the report of the 
hearing before the subcommittee on legislation activities of 
the Eightieth Congress on H. R. 4422 and H. R. 4480. 
I quote from page thirteen: 

“The Communist party was illegal and outlawed in Rus- 
sia when it took over control of the Soviet Union.” 

The fact is that the czars of Russia were the first people 
in the world to follow this idea of outlawing the Commu- 
nist party. They whipped them and they drove them to 
Siberia, they shot them, and they outlawed them. In the 
year 1917 Lenin and Trotsky were exiled. What was the 
result? This outlawing gave them such colossal following, 
such enormous popularity, such great loyalty on the part of 
the people that they were able to seize control of all Russia 
with its 180 million people, and the first nation to outlaw 
Communists became the first Communist nation. 

That is what I do not want to happen to the United 
States of America. For twenty-five years Mussolini out- 
lawed Communism, and they grew and flourished under- 
ground despite their punishment and their killing and their 
shooting. As a result, four weeks ago the Communists and 
their allies polled more than 30 per cent of the vote in the 
recent Italian election. 

In all of Nazi Europe the Communists were under- 
ground and they emerged at the end of the war so strong 
that they were so popular the French Maquis and others 
almost seized power in the governments of Europe at the 
end of this war because of the enormous strength that came 
to them from the underground. 

\nd Czechoslovakia is another example, and I am grate- 
tul to Mr. Stassen for bringing it up. For seven years in 
Czechoslovakia the Communists were forced underground 
by the Nazi tyranny, and in those seven years they devel- 
oped such enormous strength that they were able shortly 
after the liberalization of Czechoslovakia, which we could 
have done, but our troops were pulled back and the Russian 
troops were allowed to go into Prague, they were able, 
before long, to take over the whole nation because they 
had flourished in the dark, underground. 

Here is an issue of the highest moral principle. In the 
present issue the people in this country are being asked to 
outlaw communism. That means this: shall we in 
America, in order to defeat the totalitarian system which 
we detest, voluntarily adopt the method of that system? 

I want the people of the United States to know exactly 
where I stand on this proposal because it goes to the very 
heart of the qualification of any candidate for office, and to 
the inner nature of the kind of country we want to live in. 
1 am unalterably, wholeheartedly, and unswervingly against 
any scheme to write laws outlawing people because of their 


religious, political, or social or economic ideas. 


ernment. 


as old 


Il am against it because it is a violation of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and of the Bill of Rights, and 
clearly so. I am against it because it is immoral and noth- 


ing but totalitarianism itself. I am against it because I 
know from a great many years’ experience in the enforce- 
ment of the law that the proposal wouldn’t work, and in- 
stead it would rapidly advance the cause of communism in 
the United States and all over the world. 

Now, let’s look at this thing. It is a war of ideas in the 
world, and we are in it. It is also a war of nerves. The 
conflict between two wholly different ways of life—system 
of human freedom and the brutal system of the police state. 
On one side of this great world struggle are ranged all 
those who believe inthe most priceless right in the world— 
human freedom. We believe that every man and woman 
has a right to worship as he pleases, the freedom of speech, 
assembly and the press. We believe that every man and 
woman has an absolute right to belong to the political party 
of his choice. We believe, in short, that human beings are 
individuals and that they do and should differ among them- 
selves. We know that each of us has within himself a por- 
tion of error and we believe that each of us has within him- 
self a touch of God. 

On the other side of this struggle are the advocates of 
the all-powerful totalitarian state. They believe human 
beings are cogs in a machine, God-less creatures, born to 
slave through life with every thought and every act directed 
by an overpowering, all-powerful government. Everywhere, 
these two conflicting schemes of life, the free system and 
the police state, are struggling for the soul of mankind. 
The free world looks to us for hope, for leadership, and 
most of all for a demonstration of our invincible faith. The 
free way of life will triumph so long as we keep it free. 

Now, as in all the days of our past, let us hold the flag 
of freedom high. I have watched this proposal, this easy 
panacea of getting rid of ideas by passing laws, I have been 
increasingly shocked. To outlaw the Communist party 
would be recognized every place on earth as a surrender 
of the great United States to the methods of totalitarian- 
ism. Stripped to its naked essentials, this is nothing but the 
method of Hitler and Stalin. It is the control borrowed 
from the Japanese war leadership. It is an attempt to beat 
down ideas with a club, the surrender of everything we 
believe in. 

There is an American way to do this job, a perfectly 
simple American way. We have now twenty-seven laws on 
the books, and I have the whole list of them in front of me, 
outlawing every conceivable act of subversion against the 
United States. I spent eleven years of my life as a prosecu- 
tor in New York. That was in the days when they said 
nobody could clean up the organized underworld. They 
said we had to use the methods of dictators, that we had to 
go out and string them up. I had judges and even men in 
high places tell me that. A group of young men took it on, 
and week after week, month after month, year after year, 
they worked and they delivered the City of New York 
from the control of organized crime, and they did it by con- 
stitutional means and under the Bill of Rights. 

We can do that in this country. All we need is a govern- 
ment which believes in enforcing the law, a government 
which believes wholeheartedly in human freedom, and the 
administration of our government which will go ahead and 
do the job. I have no objection to the strengthening of the 
law. In fact, I have spent a good many years of my life 
endeavoring to strengthen the criminal laws of our coun- 
try. And they should be strengthened. But let us remem- 
ber for all time to come in these United States, we should 
prosecute men for the crimes they commit but never for the 
ideas that they have. 

Now, times are too grave to try any expedients and 
fail. This expedient has failed, this expedient of outlawing 
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has failed in Russia. It failed in Europe, it failed in Italy, 
it failed in Canada. And let me point out that in Canada 
they tried it once and the Communist party grew so power- 
ful and dangerous that they repealed the law in 1936, and 
in 1940 they tried it again and the Communist party came 
right up with a dozen new false faces exactly as it would 
do if you passed the ludicrous law to outlaw them here. 
They would come up under forty new fronts. They would 
then say, “we are not Communists any more,” exactly as 
they did in Canada—‘‘we are just good Canadians working 
to support our government.” And what happened. What 
happened in Canada is exactly what would happen here. 
They became so strong that during the war, in the face of 
a law which says it is illegal to belong to the Communist 
party, they developed the greatest atomic bomb spy ring in 
history, and Canada had to repeal the law. 

Let us not make such a terrific blunder in the United 
States, that we build up these dangerous venemous sub- 
versive people with the power to overthrow our govern- 
ment. Let us never make the blunders that have been made 
throughout the history of the world. Let us go forward as 
Free Americans. Let us have the courage to be free. 

CHAIRMAN—Thank you Governor Dewey. We pause 
now ten seconds for station identification . . . and now, to 
offer the rebuttal for the affirmative is Governor Stassen. 





Stassen’s Rebuttal 
R. VAN BUSKIRK and your excellency, Governor 


Dewey; my fellow citizens: 

Apparently we have narrowed this question down 
very much. It hinges now primarily on the Mundt-Nixon bill. 
The Mundt-Nixon bill says, “It shall be unlawful for any 
person to attempt in any manner to establish in the United 
States a totalitarian dictatorship, the direction and control 
of which is to be vested in or exercised by or under the 
domination or control of any foreign government, foreign 
organization or foreign individual, or to perform or attempt 
to perform any act with the intent to facilitate such end.” 

Now I hold that that directly fits and applies to the Com- 
munist party organization in the United States and in the 
world today. 

The question then is: Does it so apply? Obviously you 
cannot and should not draft your law in such form that a 
mere name results in an outlawing. It is being directed by 
a foreign power, with the purpose of undermining the lib- 
erty of the American people and overthrowing our govern- 
ment which is the key point. They are so doing. There 
should be no doubt of that. 

Here is a quote from Louis Budenz who left the Com- 
munist party. He said: “We must understand then before 
we get to the meat of the matter that we are dealing with 
a conspiracy to establish Soviet dictatorship throughout the 
world.” 

Many such instances—Generalissimo Stalin himself said 
in the speech to the American delegation in 1928, and they 
are now reverting to that policy, the Communist party of 
America as a section of the Third Internationale must pay 
dues to the Comintern. All the decisions of the Congress 
of the Third Internationale are obligatorily carried out by 
all the parties affiliated. 

In other words the decisions in Moscow by the Kremlin 
must he carried out in America, so that definitely and 
directly the Mundt-Nixon bill will outlaw the Communist 
party as it is now functioning in America and in the world. 


In fact, perhaps we are coming down to a point where 
we can reach agreement. Although I heard the Governor 
say that he did not think the Mundt-Nixon bill would 
outlaw the Communist party. I did not hear him say 
whether he would support that bill. Now, if he will say 
that he approves of and will support the Mundt-Nixon 
bill, I will be satisfied that we have reached an agreement 
that we have thereby outlawed the Communist party as it 
actually operates and, therefore, we can go on to these other 
very important issues in this campaign. 

I reiterate, if the Governor feels that he can support the 
Mundt-Nixon bill, I will agree that that is sufficient to 
outlaw the party as it is now constituted, and he can go 
on to other important issues in the development of Oregon 
and in America. 

On the matter of the Communist party in Russia, the 
actual report, “The History of the Community Party, 
which is an established work on what happened in Russia, 
states very positively that the Communists were not out- 
lawed ; the Bolshevik party, so to speak, were not outlawed 
in Russia, and elected six members to the last Duma in the 
last elections which were held. So, | of course realize that 
we cannot in these few minutes left in the debate check 
references, but I submit to the Governor that he should 
look up his references in the history of what happened to 
Russia. 

Now then, the Governor says that we have effective laws 
now—seventeen of them—that all they need to do is use 
them. May I ask then why is it that the Communist party 
organization has been growing so strong in New York? 

New York is the national headquarters of the Com- 
munist party of America. New York, with 9 per cent of 
America’s population, has 40 per cent of the Communists 
in America. New York is the capital Communist center 
in America, and from that center, from the national head- 
quarters in New York, they have been reaching out and 
infiltrating in the labor organizations of America, they have 
been prejudicing the sovereignty of this country and the 
harmonious relationships in labor. 

Clearly, does the Governor not agree that they have been 
operating underground now? 

It is not a matter of driving them underground by the 
passage of a law. They are underground and over-ground 
and they themselves pick out which one best serves their 
purposes in each instance. 

Now, I submit so far as I have observed, there has only 
been one conviction of a Communist in New York in the 
last eight years and that was the publisher or editor of 
“The Daily Worker.” and he was convicted for a libel 
against another editor that really had no connection with 
Communist activities. 

If there are these laws now that are adequate, why have 
they not been used in New York? 

Why have they not been used in the Federal govern- 
ment, and has the Governor of New York called upon the 
Federal government to use Federal law in cooperation with 
the state? 

We found in a limited way in Minnesota, where we did 
have some Communist infiltration in 1938, which was caus- 
ing strikes and violence and killings on the streets of Min- 
neapolis, we found that we could make progress if we co- 
operated with the Federal government, the state govern- 
ment and the local government, movin together with the 
assistance of the loyal, patriotic American workmen; that 
we gradually weeded them out. We found we were greatly 
handicapped in completing the job because there was no 
law that directly related to the manner in which the Com- 
munists took their orders from a foreign power. 
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Let's be specific. If an underground order came from the 
Kremlin to the Communists in America, and they held a 
secret meeting at which it was agreed that they were going 
to seek strikes in certain essential industries and stir them 
up, we will say, industries that were going to develop some 
great dynamos or hydro-electric power, some great genera- 
tors, or in another way interfere with the potential of this 
country, even though every fact of that secret move was 
discovered, there is no law under which we could act. 

Or, suppose the underground word came and said that 
the Communists should move in around the Panama Canal 
and Alaska, and establish themselves in various jobs, and 
secret meetings were held where that was arranged. There 
is no law on the books of this country that would permit 
us to move directly against that conspiracy. 

Under the present laws, you would have to wait until a 
move of force was made, or until they uncovered their 
hand in a very flagrant way. 

What we need is a law that goes directly to the prob- 
lem of the way in which the Communist organizations 
have been operating since the end of the war. They are 
the threat of war. We should not stumble along with laws 
that are out of date. We should bring our thinking up to 
date. 

This is not a matter of outlawing any ideas. It is not a 
matter of any thought control. 

What constitutional provision would prevent the kind of 
a law like the Mundt-Nixon bill? Which article of the 
constitution would it violate? I know of none that says 
that an organization may carry on in the manner in which 
the Communist organization is carrying on now. 

Therefore, it is open for legislative action. And I submit 
to the Governor that he earnestly reconsider his position 
and specifically, if he will say that he will now agree to 
support the Mundt-Nixon bill unequivocably. 

Then | will agree that we have reached a point of union 
on this important issue, and we will go forward with a 
constructive campaign in Oregon on those other very im- 
portant questions that are before the people of this great 
state and before our America in the wake of war. 

CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Governor Stassen. And now in 
sur-rebuttal is Governor Dewey. 





Dewey’s Sur-Rebuttal 
R. BOSKIRK, Governor Stassen, ladies and gentle- 


men: I gather from Mr. Stassen’s statement that 

he has completely surrendered. The Mundt bill 
obviously does not outlaw the Communist party. Mr. Stassen 
in these words has from Oregon to New Jersey and back 
again gone before audiences, the American people, demand- 
ing in these words that the Communist party be outlawed 
in the United States and in the other free nations of the 
world. 

The Mundt bill does not outlaw the Community party. 
The only authorities Mr. Stassen cites for the fact that— 
for his claim that—it does, are the present head of the 
Communist party and a former Communist, whereas I 
point out very clearly that the author of the bill, Mr. 
Mundt, and the committee which sponsored it, both say 
in the official records of the Congress of the United States 
that the bill does not outlaw the Communist party. 

Now, if Mr. Stassen says that, that is all he wants, then 
he has completely surrendered, because he admits that he 
didn’t mean it when he has been demanding from one end 


of this country to the other that the Communist party be 
outlawed, and he is willing to settle now when confronted 
with the facts for a law which the author and the com- 
mittees say does not outlaw the party, which, of course, it 
doesn’t. 

As a matter of fact, there are—I made a mistake a while 
ago. There are not seventeen laws, there are twenty-seven 
laws in this United States on this subject. There is the 
1938 act requiring all agents of foreign governments to 
register under penalty of five years imprisonment and $10,- 
000 fine. The Voorhis act of 1940 requiring registration 
of all subversive political organizations. The Smith act, 
which makes it unlawful to teach or advise the desirability 
of overthrowing the government of the United States by 
force, or to publish any literature teaching, advising, sug- 
gesting or to conspire to do so, all under penalty .of ten 
years imprisonment and $10,000 fine—all of the things of 
which Mr. Stassen has spoken are covered by the Smith act, 
by the Treason bill, the misprision of treason, inciting re- 
bellion, insurrection, correspondence with a foreign govern- 
ment—I am reading a few of the titles—criminal sedition, 
conspiracy, subversive activities, sabotage, broad conspiracy, 
inciting desertion, sabotage, non-mailable matter inciting 
mutiny, espionage, mutiny, seditfon, conspire to commit 
espionage or sedition—that’s about it—the list is endless. 

The Mundt Bill is perfectly harmless. probably. I have 
some doubts about its Constitutionality. It supplements these 
bills in a very small way. It doesn’t outlaw the Communist 
party. It may have the virtue of helping to keep them out 
in the open, because its main provisions are: that the Com- 
munists must register all their members and keep them ever- 
lastingly out in the open. That is a very good provision of 
law. The other parts of it, if they are constitutional, they 
are swell. 

Now, let’s get on to the rest of the subject. Mr. Stassen 
has surrendered. He is no longer in favor of outlawing the 
Communist party. He is now willing to be content with a 
bill which simply says what is practically already in the law 
and which all people in the Congress say does not outlaw 
the party. This is so dangerous, this idea. It is so funda- 
mental to American liberties that I should like.to enlarge 
upon it just a little. 

Mr. Stassen has spoken of New York. He has spoken of 
our history. Let me give you just a bit of history. One 
hundred and fifty years ago the French were the Bolsheviks 
of the world. They had a violent revolution and they be- 
headed their nobility just as the Communists did in Russia. 
First, they had purges of the old government and then they 
had purges among themselves, and then they started rattling 
their swords for world conquest. It is just like the movie we 
have been through, and this is where we came in. We see 
the same thing now, 150 years later. Many people in the 
infant America were trembling in the boots just the same as 
Americans are now trembling in their boots. They were 
afraid for the cause of free government. 

Let me quote from Chaffee, one of the great American his- 
torians. He writes: “In 1798 the impending war with the 
French, the threat of revolutionary doctrines by foreigners 
in our midst, and the spectacle of the disastrous operation of 
these doctrines abroad’”—I am still quoting—‘facts, all of 
which,” says Mr. Chaffee, “have a familiar sound today, led 
to the enactment of the alien sedition laws.” 

These laws punished false and malicious writings, if they 
were intended to excite the heat of the people, or to aid any 
philosophy design of any foreign nation against the United 
States. The act created such a furor and opposition that the 
whole country was in turmoil. The only Federalist leader 
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who dared speak out for the Bill of Rights was John Mar- 
shall, who later became the great Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court. 

Soon every person who was prosecuted, however violent the 
language he used, was treated as a martyr and a hero. 
Adopting what the historians Charles and Mary Beard de- 
scribed in their Basic History of the United States as under- 
ground political tactics, Thomas Jefferson wrote an indict- 
ment of the laws and persuaded the State of Kentucky to 
declare them null and void. At the next election Thomas 
Jefferson was elected President of the United States, and 
the Federalist party was utterly wrecked. Jefferson par- 
doned all the victims of these laws, Congress later refunded 
all the fines, and Thomas Jefferson’s party held uninter- 
rupted office in the United States for twenty years. That 
was the result of an early American attempt to shoot an 
idea with the law. You can’t do it. And now that Mr. 
Stassen has surrendered in his outlawing idea, let’s nail this 
thing down so hard no American will ever again seek to 
give the slightest impression to our people that it can be 
done. It can’t. It is self-destructive. Even in the midst of 


the Civil War, General Burnside tried to suppress the news- 
papers that were hostile to our government. General Burn- 
side put them out of business and Lincoln gave him orders 
to quit, saying in strong language: “It is better that the 
people hear what they have to say than fear what they 
might say if they were suppressed.” 

Now, we have a lot of Communists in New York; we 
have a great many of them, and they cause us great trouble. 
But we lick them.. The number in the country is down from 
a hundred thousand two years ago to 70,000 last year, to 
68,000 this year. In New York their influence is at the 
lowest ebb in their history. They ganged up with the Demo- 
crats, the American Labor party, the mis-called “Liberal 
party,” and the PAC to beat us two years ago. The Com- 
munists labeled me as their public enemy Number One, and 
we licked them by the biggest majority in history. Why? 
Because we kept them out in the open; because we ever- 
lastingly believe in the Bill of Rights; because we know that 
if, in this country, we will always keep every idea that’s bad 
out in the open, we will lick it. It will never get any place 
in the United States. 


International Trade Organization 


HAVANA CHARTER SHOULD BE RENEGOTIATED 


By DR. ELVIN H. KILLHEFFER, E. I. duPont deNemours & Company, Wilmington, Delaware 
Delivered at Third National Textile Seminar, Shawnee-on-Delaware, Pa., May 12, 1948 


HE idea behind this proposal has a two-fold origin. 

It is a natural and perhaps inevitable outgrowth of 

the trade agreement policy followed since 1934, and 
is also related to the creation of the International Bank and 
the Monetary Fund. At the time of Bretton Woods, it 
was said that Bank and Fund should have a trade counter- 
part. 

My justification for using the expression, “natural and 
inevitable outgrowth,” is that most governmental bureaus 
grow in exactly this way. The first mistake usually leads 
to others. So, when the -political trick of transferring tariff 
policy from the legislative to the executive branch of gov- 
ernment was pulled off, the stage was set for the growth 
of a typical bureau. That the bureau wanted to make the 
transfer a permanent one, despite the contrary provisions 
of the U. S. Constitution, seems self-evident. 

Bretton Woods enlarged the concept, for if a trade or- 
ganization parallel to the Bank and Fund could be created 
and made a part of the United Nations, then not only 
would the bureau retain its power but it would actually 
extend its philosophy and field of operation to take in the 
whole world and under international auspices. So, with the 
enthusiastic help of a handful of extreme internationalists, 
the Department of State issued its first pamphlet on 
“World Trade and Employment” at the conclusion of the 
negotiation of the British Loan. Some of you will recall 
how it was said at that time that a part of the quid pro quo 
was the agreement of the British to go along with ideas put 
forward in the Department of State publication including, 
importantly, the elimination of Imperial preference. The 
British interpretation as to what was agreed did not check 
with what the American public was told. 

Then followed the Department of State’s more specific 
proposals for an International Trade Organization and the 
call, through the United Nations, for the first Conference 
at London, and, subsequently, a second at Geneva. Dur- 


ing preparation for Geneva, the Finance Committee of the 
Senate held hearings in which the authors of the draft 
charter were interrogated at considerable length about 
many points in it. Almost at the same time the Depart- 
ment of State held hearings in seven cities to give the pub- 
lic an opportunity to give their views on a document of 
which most of them had ever heard and few had seen. 

Parenthetically, you can expect the same sort of maneu- 
ver in respect to the Havana Charter. 

The document drafted at London was redrafted at Lake 
Success the so-called New York draft, and this became the 
basis of discussion at Geneva, April to September 1947, 
where two things were done. First the Charter for ITO 
was negotiated and adopted for submission to a world con- 
ference already arranged for Havana; and, second, the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade was negotiated 
and signed. Participation in the latter was under the au- 
thority of the Trade Agreements Act and it was claimed 
the same authority covered the first also. 

This brief outline brings us to the United Nations Con- 
ference on Trade and Employment which began in Havana 
on November 21st last and concluded on March 24, 1948, 
when it was signed ad referendum by almost all the nations 
attending the Conference. 

I attended as a Member of the United States Delegation 
in the capacity of an advisor and it is to tell you of my 
impressions that I am here. Perhaps the greatest is one of 
keen disappointment that so great an opportunity for 
leadership was not employed to better purpose. Two-thirds 
of the nations at Havana were attending such a Conference 
for the first time and their eyes and ears were open for 
enlightenment. Either they would be influenced toward 
greater acceptance of the practices of Statism and planned 
and controlled economies or toward the opposite concept 
of private enterprise. Many, if not most of them, were 
either getting help from the United States or were expect- 
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Certainly, they know that something ac- 
counts for our ability to extend economic help such as has 
never been known before in the history of the world. 
Surely it is difficult to imagine any more _ favorable 
auspices to impress them with a concept which has meant 
so much to the material prosperity of the United States. 
What they got was a thorough indoctrination in the ideas 
of preferences, special discriminations, planned and _ con- 
trolled economies. 

It is true that the Geneva draft, which was the basis of 
discussion at Havana, contained much to which objection 
had been voiced by such organizations as the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, the National Foreign Trade 
Council, the American ‘Tariff League, the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, and others, in addition 
to the searching criticisms and suggestions of the Senate 
Finance Committee. And it was expected that considerable 
improvement would be made at Havana. Actually, on bal- 
ance, the Charter suffered deterioration instead. Moreover, 
the main criticisms of the earlier draft have not been cor- 
rected. ‘These briefly were: 


ing to get it. 


Good principles are stated only to be followed by mul- 
titudinous exceptions permitting continuance of almost 
every practice the good principles were to do away with; 

termination of exceptions left vague in many instances; 

rules applicable to United States will be avoided by 
other nations through exceptional authorizations ; 

language which is necessarily complex is also unneces- 
sarily ambiguous, spelling later trouble when the bur- 
eaucracy interprets it; 

a good Chapter regulating monopolies and cartels in 
private hands, followed by a longer Chapter for their 
creation under intergovernmental auspices; 

obligations perhaps more normal for planned econo- 
mies but which the United States has always opposed. 


While not a complete list, all of these were pointed out in 
reports by the Associations previously mentioned or the 
Senate Finance Committee, the latter also questioning the 
authority of the Department of State to agree to some of 
them. 

At Havana more exceptions were made. A good illus- 
tration is the provision for the creation of new preferential 
arrangements. Nations listening to the debates pro and 
con on preferences decided that these were just what they 
wanted. Pointing to the continued existence of British 
preferences they used that as a lever to gain the privilege 
for themselves. And the United States’ situation on all the 
matters to which objection has been made is not helped 
any by the proposal by the United States that in ITO 
there shall be one vote for each country. 

You will ask why the Charter was not improved at 
Havana. The direct answer is that what we in industry 
wanted as improvements would have meant rejection or 
drastically altering provisions by the men who were the 
original authors. That was a good deal to expect. 

And en the next question of whether substantial improve- 
ments could have been made, I can only say that it is my 
conviction that they could, if we hid had aggressive negoti- 
ators who themselves believed in the ideas. The new han- 
dling of foreign investment is a case in point. The handling 
of it was such that Australia, a country with little, if any 
intention of making such investments itself, wrote the pro- 
visions. Obviously, they are written from the viewpoint 
of the receiving country. Yet, if such investments are made 
the United States must make most of them. 

Another question will be as to the amount of change 


from the earlier Geneva draft. That does not lend itself 
to a mathematical answer that means anything. Geneva 
had 100 articles, whereas Havana has 106. And the grater 
part of Havana Charter is either identically the same or 
the same in substance. The more meaningful comparison is 
one which attempts an evaluation which shows: 


(a) number of instances of improvement; 
(b) 


number of instances of retention of matter criti- 
cized in the earlier draft; 


(c) number of instances of deterioration from Geneva. 


Obviously, the points selected, as well as their classification, 
would vary with the analyst. However, in examinations of 
earlier drafts my criticisms have not differed materially 
from those of any of the groups previously mentioned. 

I find six improvements, thirty-four retentions of unde- 
sirable matter formerly criticized and fifty-seven further 
deteriorations from Geneva. In addition, there are a num- 
ber of matters that are questionable. 

In the time at my disposal it is impossible to cover all 
of these fully. Therefore, I will try to give you some of 
the important points and will, in addition, try to answer 
such questions as you may wish to ask. For those of you 
who wish to pursue the matter further, and I hope that 
includes all of you, I shall be glad to make available copies 
of my comparison of Havana and Geneva drafts in detail. 
This includes many comments, as well as a reference to 
guide you to the particular points criticized. And you 
should have a:copy of the Havana Charter, which can be 
obtained from United Nations headquarters. 

The Charter consists of nine Chapters and a number 
of Annexes. 


CuHapTer I—STATES THE PURPOSES AND OBJECTIVES 


There is little criticism from any quarter of the objec- 
tives of such an international organization, particularly if 
it adheres more closely to the original idea of a consulta- 
tive and advisory body. In fact, it seems that much study, 
consultation and advice should precede the setting up of a 
formal organization, which is another way of saying that 
the present attempt may be premature. Certainly, that is 
one of the conclusions to be drawn when one examines 
the extraordinary number of exceptions to the rules which 
are thought necessary. 

Thus, I think the last objective stated should really be 
the first. This reads: 

“To facilitate through the promotion of mutual un- 
derstanding, consultation and co-operation the solution 
of problems relating to international trade in the fields 
of employment, economic development, commercial pol- 
icy, business practices and commodity policy.” 


The third objective is one of the ambiguities in which 
the Charter abounds. It reads: 


“To further the enjoyment by all countries, on equal 
terms, of access to the markets, products and productive 
facilities which are needed for their economic prosperity 
and development.” 


Interpreted literally it may mean things to which we in 
the United States do not agree at all. 


CHAPTER II—EMPLOYMENT AND Economic ACTIVITY 


In this Chapter an effort was made by the Advisor fur- 
nished by the American Federation of Labor, to include a 
principle declaring against directed or forced labor of any 
kind. This was successfully opposed by the United King- 
dom, who themselves use such measures. 
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CuHaptrer III—Economic DEVELOPMENT AND 
RECONSTRUCTION 


This is expanded tremendously over what it was and 
my guess is that it will be productive of headaches in the 
future. The ITO is to arrange for surveys of natural re- 
sources and the economic potentialities of Members and 
assist in plans for their development. Moreover, there are 
obligations that Members shall cooperate in providing such 
facilities within the limit of their power. And the so- 
called undeveloped countries think the power of the United 
States is limitless. 

In this Chapter there is a provision that ITO may make 
recommendations and promote agreements to facilitate 
equitable distribution of skills, arts, technology, materials 
and equipment with due regard to the needs of Members. 
Members are governments. What is an equitable distribu- 
tion? ITO apparently will decide and the United States 
has one vote against the field. 

Investment provisions have been referred to previously. 
They will not encourage but rather discourage it. The 
Charter speaks of “public and private investment.’”’ When 
it was suggested that most investment will come from pri- 
vate sources and that “public and private” might be deleted, 
speaking only of investment, there was great protest that 
the word “public” certainly must be retained because pri- 
vate investment might not be forthcoming. They did not 
need to mention that perhaps the obtaining of so-called 
public money might be easier and the requirements for 
servicing and repayment less burdensome. Moreover, lend- 
ing of what are called public funds can quickly become 
political lending. In essence, it is foreign investments or 
loans forced on our own citizens through the government’s 
power to tax. 

When we consider these provisions of the Charter, it 
must be remembered that while originally written to pro- 
vide such investments for economic development, Havana 
extended this to cover reconstruction also. In fact, while 
ITO originally contemplated establishing fair rules of 
trade, it is now said that economic development and recon- 
struction is an essential condition for the realization of 
the purposes. 

In the same Chapter, Article 15 provides for an increase 
in preferential tariff systems. British preferential tariffs 
provided an object lesson for other countries seeking new 
and permissible methods of discrimination. Their demands 
were met, at least partially, in Article 15. 


CHAPTER IV—CoMMERCIAL POoLicy 


The longest Chapter, sometimes called the heart of the 
Charter. It is based on the idea that multilateralism in 
trade is all good and bilateralism is bad. It stems directly 
from Mr. Hull’s belief that reducing United States tariffs 
was a panacea for the world’s ills. 

You have listened to an able discussion of tariff, there- 
fore, I will only make one observation. 

One of the great purposes of the Trade Agreement ob- 
session was to restore a balance between United States 
imports and the constantly increasing volume and value of 
exports. But apparently two important points were over- 


looked. First, the fact that exports only have value to 
the extent they pay for imports and that exports beyond 
the value of imports are gifts instead of trade; and, second, 
the fact that the United States could easily produce and 
export a much greater value than it could possible import. 

We can only import commodities or services. Increasing 
imports of the latter would help to balance the accounts. 





Curiously, it is the purveyors of services that seem to shout 
the loudest for low or no tariffs on commodities. 

But in the main, the United States exports manufactures 
and imports raw materials. Obviously, the values do not 
balance. So we find a curious function added in the ITO 
Charter. You can speculate for yourselves what this may 
mean. It reads: 

“in such collaboration with the Economic and Social 

Council of the United Nations and with other inter- 

governmental organizations as may be appropriate to 

undertake studies on the relationship between world 
prices of primary commodities and manufactured prod- 
ucts, to consider and, where appropriate, to recommend 
international agreement on, measures designed to reduce 
progressively an unwarranted disparity in those prices.” 


1 shall merely mention several other provisions of this 
Chapter which should interest you. 

One provides that if a Member fails to join the Group, 
known as Contracting Parties, within two years from the 
coming into force of ITO, Member shall cease to enjoy 
the tariff concessions made at Geneva by the 23 nations 
known as Contracting Parties. But if they enjoy them for 
two years, it will be exceedingly difficult and perhaps politi- 
cally impossible to withdraw them. They will then look 
for new concessions in return for any they make. 

Another provides that binding a low tariff shall be con- 
sidered a concession equivalent to the substantial reduction 
of a high tariff. 

Still another provides that in negotiations a Member 
may, in granting concessions, undertake not to raise a tariff 
above a specified higher level. 


CHAPTER V—REstrRicTIVE BusINEsSS PRACTICES 


This is a condemnation and a series of Articles for the 
control or regulation of private monopolies. Unfortunately, 
we find the inevitable provisions excepting State Trading 
and Inter-governmental Cartels. 

Under the requirements of the Charter, for judging 
whether a monopoly is harmful, it is an interesting specu- 
lation whether many will be so adjudged—remembering 
again that the United States has one vote and that monopo- 
lies are looked on with more favor in other countries than 
in the United States. 


CuHapter VI—INTER-GOVERNMENTAL COMMODITY 
AGREEMENTS 


Starting with the creation of complete cartels control- 
ling production, price, markets, etc., on primary commodi- 
ties in burdensome surplus, this Chapter is a foundation for 
the extension of government planning and control. Pro- 
vision is made for including other than primary commodi- 
ties. Obviously, international controls will require domes- 
tic controls, for one without the other will not work. And, 
one product like cotton, under such control can soon lead 
to controls on other fibers which, if free, would upset the 
cotton controls. Moreover, it introduces a socialistic con- 
cept that consumers shall have a voice equal to that of 
producers in establishing prices and other terms of the 
cartel. 

Whatever may be objectionable in monopolies in private 
hands will inevitably be worse in the hands of government 
bureaus. And, in the hands of an international bureau- 
cracy, worse still. I do not accept the idea that some 
chosen few in such a group will be endowed with integrity 
and wisdom of a superior order. It has been suggested that 
absence of any selfish profit urge would enable the agency 
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to plan and administer with even-handed justice. I wonder. 

‘yhese planners and administrators could be men of little 
or no practical experience. Yet included in the provisions 
of the Charter is the idea of shifting resources, both of 
materials and manpower, from one line of production to 
another where the resources could be employed more 
efficiently. 

In the limited number of cases where international agree- 
ments of some sort are really required, it would seem that, 
besides using every effort to limit their number, only the 
governments concerned should negotiate a treaty. Setting 
up a permanent bureaucracy means expansion in the whole 
field of planned economy. 


CHapTrer VII—TuHe INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
ORGANIZATION 


This sets up the structure and functions, voting proced- 
ure and powers and duties. 

Here are found the provisions granting one vote to each 
Member. 

Contributions are to be apportioned from time to time, 
following the principles applied in United Nations. An 
attempt to limit the contribution of the United States to 
one-third of the budget was defeated. 

And in case someone thinks the development provisions 
ot Article 10 are simply entertaining words, the function 
of carrying those functions is specifically included. 


CHuaptrer VIII—Se&tTrLEMENT OF DIFFERENCES 


This contains the provisions for consultation, arbitration, 
review or reference to the International Court of Justice. 


CuaptTrer I[X—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Here provision is made for a general review of the 
Charter in five years. This is an improvement over the ten 
years prescribed in the Geneva draft. 

The Charter is to come into force 60 days after a major- 
ity of the signers at Havana have accepted it or, if at the 
end of a year after the Final Act of Havana it has not so 
come into force, then when it has been accepted by twenty. 
Orthérwise there are provisions to bring it into force by 
other means. 

Meantime, by Resolution, an Interim Commission of 
ITO has been created without benefit of legislative ap- 
proval. This interim body has been given certain duties 
to perform during the period before formal ratification of 
the Charter. 

Moreover, it must be remembered that many of the 
Charter provisions are reproduced in the General Agree- 
ment on ‘Tariffs and Trade concluded at Geneva. Parts 
I and III of this have been proclaimed by the President as 
in effect as of January Ist last, and Part II, to the extent 
its provisions are not inconsistent with our laws. That 
means that until successfully challenged, someone may in- 
terpret it as not being in conflict. Some of the provisions of 
Part III tie in very closely with ITO also. 

It is a situation that bears watching. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Major criticisms and suggestions made in connection with 
the Geneva draft were largely ignored at Havana. Further 
deterioration far outweighed the few improvements made. 
Language susceptible of several intepretations is continued. 
One delegate said in reference to this that he was begin- 
ning to understand that the references to full employment 
probably meant full employment for lawyers. 


The Charter may be premature for, despite the many 
exceptions in the Geneva draft, delegates at Havana were 
seeking new ones. Hence, bad practices were not eliminated 
but are preserved by exceptions designed for that purpose. 
Principles binding on the United States are not applicable 
for the present to many other countries. 

My conclusion is that the Havana Charter is unacceptable 
to the United States and should be rejected by Congress 
and a renegotiation demanded. Moreover, I firmly believe 
that a greatly superior Charter could be negotiated if we 
made an aggressive effort. 

When that proposal is made, the objections are: 

(a) that the group of countries could not be brought 
together again; 
(b) that failure to agree now would result in chaotic 
conditions in international trade and finance. 


As to (a), experience of the past denies its validity. A 
smaller group of countries met in London and again in 
Geneva for six months last summer on the same subject. 
These same nations, plus a much larger number, met again 
in Havana only a couple of months after the Conference 
at Geneva was ended. Moreover, Havana was the first 
time most nations had studied and debated the subject. 

But there is a more important point involved. Is ITO 
more important to the United States than to the other 
nations? I think exactly the opposite is the case. If I am 
correct, then the United States should not exhibit such 
anxiety to get a Charter. 

As to (b), it is nonsense to say we would have chaos. 
That is what we have and it is what the Charter recog- 
nizes. The multiplicity of exceptions provide for indefinite 
continuance of the conditions the ITO was supposed to 
rid us. 

I think the effect would be salutary if the United States 
would take the action I have already indicated. I think the 
other nations would be the ones to take second thought. 
They would be the ones to ask for a new Conference and 
a new attempt. In that way, perhaps, a good charter, but 
certainly a better one, could be written, with rules in it 
that would have more general application. Wherever there 
had to be exceptions, they could be limited in number and 
provided with a definite date of termination. 

It is my belief that an entirely new group of negotiators 
would be necessary, for there is presently far too much ac- 
ceptance of the philosophy of government planned economy 
and controls by the State. 

There is no noticeable appreciation of the fundamental 
weaknesses of government versus private enterprise but 
rather a belief that government bureaucracy can do every- 
thing better, with even the idea that private enterprise, 
being selfish, is necessarily on a lower moral plane. Very 
importantly, business and industry in the United States 
should be invited to help write a preliminary draft before 
it is submitted to other nations. It is an empty gesture to 
consult them after the fact. 

In the interest of amity and to forestall misunderstand- 
ing or misrepresentation by the other nations, it would be 
well if the Congress, in rejecting the Havana Charter, 
weuld at the same time declare the pattern of what it 
would accept. 

Intelligently handled, this could be an act of construc- 
tive leadership by the United States in which other nations 
could be clearly informed as to the direction in which the 
United States would cooperate with them, as well as the 
direction in which it would be less interested. 

It would not mean trying to force our system on them. 
It would mean that, in so far as the conduct of interna- 
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tional trade and financial relations is concerned, the United 
States wants to create an organization in which: 
1. Sound principles would be clearly and unequivo- 
cally stated. 
2. These would apply in international trade, regard- 
less of the particular internal systems used by individual 
nations. 


3. Rules which would apply to all uniformly would 
be clearly stated, without exceptions. 

4. Rules regarded by all as future desirable goals 
not immediately attainable could be stated and a date 
set when nations would agree to comply with them. 

5. Recognizing a transition period, a separate section 
could set out the steps toward achievement of the de- 
sired goal, again including date of termination of any 
necessary transitional measures. 


With no assertion of completeness, this listing is an attempt 
to indicate a constructive approach rather than write a com- 
plete program, aiming always at gradual reaching of a de- 
clared goal, contrasted with the present more negative 
approach in which the chief anxiety is to provide for indefi- 
nite continuance of every possible device for avoiding the 
rules. 

Without laboring this point further, it remains to say 
that if this is thought to be a better approach, there is a 
possible way in which it can be brought about. It will be 
done if the weight of informed opinion in the United 
States is clearly and firmly put before the Congress by the 





appropriate Organizations of industry, agriculture, business 
and finance and by interested individual citizens, not neg- 
lecting maximum publicity through all available channels. 

It is extremely dangerous and most unlikely to increase 
international amity, for the United States to accept the 
Charter as it emerged from Havana, on the fuzzy notion 
that the mere fact of having an Organization will pro- 
gressively lead to better relations with our neighbors. 

Your chances for altering the terms of an important 
contract are best before you sign it. 

The Economic Cooperation Administration will have a 
dominant influence in world economic relations for the 
next several years. Through its aid it may be possible tc 
develop more universally acceptable standards with fewer 
exceptions. 

A present propaganda line is to the effect that rejection 
of ITO or failure to renew the Trade Agreements Act 
will be interpreted abroad as a renewed intention of the 
United States to return to isolationism. Perhaps the best 
answer to this is to quote from the London Economist of 


April 10, 1948, as follows: 


‘Search back as one may ... there is no record of a 
comparable act of inspired and generous diplomacy. .. . 
It will be difficult, after this demonstration of interna- 
tional solidarity, to go on repeating the old gibes about 
American isolationism, the old complacent references to 
American political immaturity. In recent months, the 
American public . . . is rapidly qualifying for the title 
of the least isolationist and self-absorbed of peoples.” 


Both Bread and Freedom 


A PROGRAM WITH WHICH TO MEET THE SOVIET CHALLENGE 
By WILLIAM G. CARLETON, Professor of Political Science, University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 


Delivered before a Banquet of the Jacksonville Woman's Club, Jacksonville, Florida, 


WO worlds—the American and the Soviet, each 

hotly suspicious of the other—exist today. Whether 

these two worlds can establish a modus vivendi and 
work out a peaceful solution of their difficulties is the most 
important question of our time. 

The Soviet world is a gigantic empire stretching from 
Manchuria to Iran, from Eastern Germany to India. It 
properly includes the communist areas of China and the 
satellite states of Eastern Europe, Central Europe, and the 
Balkans. It is a vast land containing tremendous industrial 
potentialities in feverish state of development. It is a land 
experimenting with extreme socialism and maintaining an 
iron dictatorship. Its greatest strength in the conduct of 
its foreign affairs lies in its ideological appeal to colonial and 
backward peoples the world over and in the well-disciplined 
communist parties outside the Soviet sphere. It draws 
some mass support, in an indigenous way we do not like to 
admit, from all the scattered lands of Europe and Asia. 

The other world, the non-Soviet world, is largely an 
American world, increasingly dependent on the United 
States of America. It is an amazingly diverse world. It 
includes the capitalist democracies—the United States and 
the British Dominions; the capitalist pseudo-democracies of 
Latin America; the social-democratic and socialist states of 
Western Europe; the neo-fascist states of Portugal, Spain, 
the backward feudal societies 
the left-over colonial imperialisms in 


and Chiang Kai-shek’s China; 
of the Arabic world; 
Asia and Africa. 


April 22, 1948 


To bring together this far-flung and complex world to 
meet the challenge of Soviet revolutionary aggression will 
not be easy. This vast and complicated world must be organ- 
ized and the danger of communist penetration and infiltra- 
tion must be met. Physical power will be necessary, but 
physical power alone will not be enough. There must also 
be a positive program of social and economic betterment, a 
program designed to out-compete communism for popular 
mass support. Power politics in this mid-twentieth century 
is not enough; social politics must be used to supplement 
power politics. 

Specifically, what can the United States do to meet the 
Soviet challenge? 

First, America must be physically strong. If the crisis 
continues, we may have to resort to some kind of conscrip- 
tion. Charges that peace-time conscription will result in 
militarizing us are highly exaggerated. Draftees will not 
be militarized by relatively brief service in a civilian army. 
In such an army, drawn from civilian life, they will main- 
tain contacts with their home communities; they will retain 
their normal ambitions for civilian careers; they will con- 
tinue to read American periodicals and books; they will 
continue to see American movies; they will flow back into 
civilian life after a brief period of military service. Many 
democratic nations have pursued policies of universal mili- 
tary training without losing their democratic institution®. 
The Swiss and the French are among the most democratic 
peoples of Europe, yet they both were among the earliest 
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of European peoples to adopt universal military service. 
Even the social-democratic and the socialist countries of 
Western Europe—Great Britain among them—have uni- 
versal military training. It is also argued that conscription 
in America will make the Russians suspicious, but why 
should the Russians be suspicious of a practice they them- 
selves pursue ? : 

Secondly, the United States must continue economic aid 
to the peoples of Western Europe until those peoples re- 
build their plants and machinery, replenish their capital 
goods, revive their productive capacity, find markets for 
their goods, sell enough of their finished products to buy 
back the foods and raw materials they require. 

‘Third, the United States must continue to take the lead 
in turther integrating the economy of the Western world. 
This involves additional loans to European industries, 
whether those industries are privately or publicly owned. 
This involves further currency stabilizations, further work 
in coordinating the transportation systems of Western 
I-urope, further reductions in tariff barriers. Surely with 
the Soviet Union integrating the nations of its orbit into 
an international controlled economy, an economy with 
which Western Europe will have a difficult time trading, 
we can do no less than to lower our tariff barriers in the 
interest of a workable Western economy, in the interest of 
vreater general prosperity, stability, and peace. 

Fourth, we must by all means prevent an economic de- 
pression in the United States, and some of the measures 
enumerated in point three will help to do this. The avoid- 
ance of a depression has more to do with the maintenance 
of peace than any other single factor. (Thus foreign pol- 
icy and domestic policy are tied together and are in fact 
indistinguishable from each other.) All the nations of the 
Western world are linking their economies to our economy. 
If we go down in depression we shall drag the whole West- 
ern world with us. Then communism would spread. Then 
ideological civil wars would break out in European coun- 
tries. Out of those ideological civil wars would come inter- 
national war—a third world war. 


Fifth, we Americans must place increasing reliance on 
uropean and Asiatic popular movements with mass appeal. 
In Europe and Asia, we would do well to back the Social- 
ists against the Communists. The Socialists have a positive 
program of mass appeal. They would socialize without de- 
stroying democracy. Indeed, they are the most effective 
defenders of democracy in Europe today. They represent 
the middle way—the middle way between communist dic- 
tatorship and fascist dictatorship. In all of our public 
statements designed to influence the peoples of Europe and 
Asia we should be careful to distinguish betwen totalitarian 
socialism and democratic socialism. If we take the doctri- 
naire position that only free-enterprise capitalism of the 
American variety can develop and maintain democracy, then 
we will chill our popular support in Europe and make it 
easier for the Communists. Not only should we not throw 
obstacles in the way of the Socialists; we should actually 
encourage them. We should beware of saying, “You can- 
not have any loans to be used to nationalize your basic in- 
dustries.”” Instead, we should say, “If you people want to 
nationalize your basic industries, if you people vote to na- 
tionalize them, if conditions seem to require nationaliza- 
tion, then we will help you nationalize those industries.” 
We should thank our lucky stars we still have a middle way 
in Europe we can support. We should take care to encour- 
age that middle way, not to discourage it. 

Sixth, even where there appears to be no middle way 
between communism and feudal reaction, we should dili- 


gently explore one. We are too prone to arrive at the con- 
clusion that there is no middle way and to back reaction- 
ary governments. For instance, in Spain there is a middle 
way, but we have not explored it. The fall of Franco 
would not mean the triumph of the Communists in Spain. 
A government of Republicans and Socialists could be estab- 
lished if Franco were forced out. What encouragement the 
fall of Franco would have for the democratic peoples of 
the world! Instead, we continue to support Franco—with 
the result that communism is the gainer in Spain and 
elsewhere. 

Seventh, where there really is no middle way between 
communism and feudal reaction, then we shall have to 
support reactionary governments, for instance Chiang 
Kai-shek’s government in China, holding our noses as we 
do so. For the triumph of communism anywhere in the 
world, even in backward countries, strengthens the cause 
of world communism. But in cases where there is no al- 
ternative but to support reactionary governments, let us 
be sure to make clear that such support is a temporary ex- 
pedient and that when communism is checked and the world 
crisis is passed we shall help find and help build a middle 
way even in backward feudal countries. 

Eighth, the United States has as yet no doctrine or plan 
with which to parry the threat of communist victory in 
countries like Italy and France, where the Communists 
may some day come to power by virtue of winning an elec- 
tion, an election in which the Communists conform to demo- 
cratic processes. (This would not even be a threat today 
had we pursued an intelligent policy of social politics in 
Europe since the close of the war.) At such a time it will 
not be enough to say that communist victory was won by 
Russian interference. That will sound strained and prob- 
ably will be specious. But is the United States prepared 
for such a contingency? Perhaps we shall have to clarify 
and simplify our old doctrine of self-determination to mean 
that we care not what political or economic or social sys- 
tem or experiment a people freely vote for themselves, pro- 
vided that the people concerned are given repeated oppor- 
tunities to pass upon that system or experiment after it has 
been adoptd. Self-determination is not exhausted merely 
by virtue of winning one election. The winning of a single 
election should not give the victor a perpetual monopoly on 
power regardless of subsequent popular feeling. Popular 
feeling should have an opportunity to express itself re- 
peatedly and freely. Self-determination is a continuing proc- 
ess. It involves the right of a people to change their minds. 
In short, we must be prepared to answer the question: Can 
totalitarianism ever be an expression of self-determination, 
even though totalitarianism comes to power initially by way 
of a democratic election? 

It should be stated again and again that our foreign pol- 
icy cannot afford to be merely negative. It is not enough 
just to be against communism. QOur foreign policy must 
be positive. It must hold aloft a vision of the social- 
democratic world of the future. 

Herein lies the great tragedy of President Roosevelt’s 
untimely death. Had Roosevelt lived, the battle against 
communism would have been waged more imaginatively, 
more creatively, more constructively, and therefore more 
realistically. Under Roosevelt, the battle against commu- 
nism would have emphasized affirmative human and so- 
cial values. 

It is not true, as Elliot Roosevelt and some others try to 
make out, that President Roosevelt would not have broken 
with Soviet Russia at the end of the war. Even had Roose- 
velt lived, that break probably would have come at Pots- 
dam. The common war against fascism made possible what 
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cooperation existed between Russia and the democracies. 
With the conclusion of the war, the break was inevitable. 
Given Russia’s dedication to the cause of world revolution, 
that break was an historic necessity. But how differently 
the battle against communism would have been waged had 
Roosevelt lived! Roosevelt would never have been satisfied 
with a mere negative policy of stopping communism. He 
would have scorned to rally the feudal, the reactionary, the 
crypto-fascist elements. He would have spurned those ele- 
ments because he would have realized cooperation with 
such elements to be rank poison to popular support. When 
in July 1945 the election returns from Britain came in 
showing the trend to socialism, Roosevelt would have sniffed 
the political atmosphere abroad; he would have visualized 
socialism as the middle way in Europe; he would have 
openly backed socialism in Europe; he would have become 
in Europe the great popular leader of democratic socialism 





against communism; and he would have made such a pol- 
icy for Europe not only acceptable but even popular in 
America. More, he would have done all of this in fact 
without ever mentioning the word “socialism,” a word still 
unpopular in American ears! 

With or without Roosevelt, however, we Americans must 
evolve a policy designed to appeal to the mass of people 
in Europe and Asia. 

The Russians say to a people: “We bring you bread.” 
The Russians say little of freedom. But to a people who 
have had neither bread nor freedom, the appeal of the 
Russians is powerful. 

We Americans can say to a people; “We bring you 
bread—and we also bring you freedom.” 

The combination of bread and freedom is unbeatable if 
we Americans have the political intelligence to proclaim 
it, to mean it, to accomplish it. 


While Rome Burns 


THE RIGHT TO WORK 


By CECIL B. pEMILLE, President, Cecil B. deMille Productions, Incorporated and 
President, deMille Foundation for Political Freedom 


Delivered before The Economic Club of Detroit, Detroit, Michigan, April 19, 1948 


ELLOW Americans: Last night I stood at the win- 

dow on the 25th floor of this hotel and watched the 

ribbons of light radiating from the center of the city 
reaching out into the business buildings, factories, and 
homes of this great city. 

On my desk at home is a silver card tray that was pre- 
sented by this city about a century ago to Peter de Mille 
for bringing light to the City of Detroit. 

I am grateful today for the opportunity of being here to 
ask Detroit to give light and leadership to the nation in 
this fateful hour. 

“Ten years from now a divided, stunned and defeated 
United States may be trying to adjust itself to a commu- 
nist-ruled world. 

“Ten years from now a weary, mangled and victorious 
United States may be trying to salvage what it can from 
the radioactive wreckage of the world. 

“Ten years from now a busy, peaceful United States 
may be helping to push forward the frontiers of freedom 
everywhere in the world.” 

These three prophecies, which I have quoted from Time 
magazine, ought to be printed on the face of every clock 
in America. For each hour that passes brings closer the 
fulfillment of one of those prophecies. And which one it 
will be depends on the decisions we make, as the hours pass. 

We are at war, not against the people of any other 
nation, but against an ideology that exists in all nations. 
The first decision we must make is to recognize that fact. 

In spite of the siren songs of political candidates who 
try to push the war away by appeasement or by some form 
of magic, we are as much at war today as the Virginia 
colonists were when Patrick Henry said, “Gentlemen cry 
‘Peace, peace!’—when there is no peace.” 

It is so far a cold war. The United States will never 


make it a shooting war unless that dreadful decision is 
forced upon us. 

Our enemies will not force us to fight unless they feel 
that we are weak. And so the second decision we must 
make is to keep strong. 


This great city of Detroit is one of the most vital cen- 
ters of our strength because modern wars are decided by 
production. 

The United States is strong and confident today because 
we can out-produce any possible enemy country and _ be- 
cause we have a most powerful weapon for destroying an 
enemy’s production, the atomic bomb. But there exists 
another weapon for destroying production, a weapon in 
some ways more powerful than the atomic bomb, a weapon 
to destroy production from the inside. It can strike in a 
hundred places at once, and it can destroy production with- 
out harming the tools of production, which are left for the 
enemy to take over and use. And our enemies have that 
other weapon to destroy production from the inside if they 
control the right to work. 

William Z. Foster, the head of the American Com- 
munist party, said: “The general strike is no toy. It is a 
revolutionary weapon of the first order.”” Mr. Foster is 
right. Submarines in the Atlantic are less dangerous than 
subversives in Detroit. That is why I am going before 
Congress next month to ask our government to profit from 
the narrow escape of France last year and adopt the kind 
of legislation that saved France. 

As you all know, last November, France was pushed to 
the brink of national collapse by a mounting wave of com- 
munist-inspired strikes. Transportation was struck; the 
fuel supply was struck; the police force telephones were 
cut off; several million workers had left their jobs; another 
million scheduled their strike vote for the night of Novem- 
ber 27th. 

One thing saved France. Premier Schuman went before 
the National Assembly. He kept it in session for 33 hours. 
For what? 

To bring out the army? No. 

To enlarge the police force? No. 

To throw barbed wire entanglements around the govern- 
ment buildings? No. 

He kept the Assembly in session for 33 hours to get the 
legislation for the right to work. He got it, and he got it 
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under that name, and it was that legislation that broke 
the communist strangle hold on the life of France. The 
people went back to work as soon as they knew their gov- 
ernment would protect their right to work. 

Communist controlled unions nearly wrecked France. 
Communist controlled unions can wreck America unless 
we take the same measures France took, or stronger meas- 
ures, to protect the right to work. Even if we were not at 
war, it would be insane to leave in the hands of any half- 
dozen men the power to paralyze and cripple this whole 
country. Today, it is (worse than insane. It is criminal. 

I am not saying that all of the powerful union leaders 
in this country are communist sympathizers or commu- 
nists. I am saying that even if they were angels from 
heaven, no country should hand the keys of its industries, 
its communications, and its transportation, to any organ- 
ized private group controlled by half a dozen men. No 
country should leave in their hands the power to control 
the right to work of millions of its citizens. 

The majority of American working men will not let 
their country down if Congress will free them from the 
sickle of fear that is hanging over their heads. But you 
leave them no choice when you leave control of their right 
to work in the hands of any man or group of men who 
could be tempted to put selfish interests above the nation’s 
life. 

The right to work is the right to life for the individual 
and for the nation. It is by work that men live. It is by 
production that nations live. 

The plan for destroying us is the same as the plan for 
destroying Hungary, Rumania, Czechoslovakia, Finland, 
Italy, Austria, France and every other free nation that 
stands in the way of Soviet world domination. 

Russia did not drop any bombs on the countries that 
have fallen. She did not need to. She rotted them from 
within. 

In every one of those countries, the native Communist 
party was Russia’s fifth column and was so effective that 
no other columns were needed from outside. The American 
Communist party is our enemy within our gates. Its head- 
quarters on 12th Street in New York is the little Kremlin 
of the United States. I do not think there is any arsenal 
there, any atomic bombs or any test tubes of poisonous 
bacteria. ‘Che Clement Gottwalds and Anna Paukers of 
the American Communist party feel so sure of our careless 
tolerance, even stupid ignorance, that they are counting on 
other cheaper, neater but no less powerful weapons to 
destroy us. 

Financing communist groups with tax-free funds is 
cheaper than training an army. Poisoning the minds of 
youth through tax-supported schools is more effective than 
poisoning a city’s water supply. Infiltrating labor unions, 
controlling workers through control of their right to work, 
makes slave labor camps unnecessary for the time being. 
Ensnaring well-meaning liberals into communist front 
organizations is a smart way to use them before the time 
comes to liquidate them. Playing on the grievances of 
minority groups with cynical disregard for their real wel- 
fare is a sure way to weaken the nation with internal dis- 
cord. Talking about freedom of speech is one of the clev- 
erest possible smoke-screens for a plot to destroy it. 

On every one of these domestic fronts, they have until 
very recently been winning the war and we have been 
losing it. And yet some gentlemen, here and there in 
America, have told us that we should not talk about the 
right to work. 
think 


Some that right to work legislation is an 
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unnecessary luxury item. Premier Schuman did not think 
it was a useless luxury on the night of last November 26th. 

Some may think the Taft-Hartley Act takes care of 
communists in labor unions. The Taft-Hartley Act has 
gone a long way in showing up the known communists in 
certain unions. But the hidden communists can perjure 
themselves without blinking an eye. And the fellow-trav- 
elers who can take the Taft-Hartley oath without perjury 
are often more dangerous than the card-holders in the 
communist party itself. 

I have even been told that instead of asking Congress 
for a right-to-work law, the men and women who have 
been denied the right to work ought to take up hatchets 
and sledge hammers and assert their right to work with 
the same violence that is used against them. It may come 
to that if Congress does not act. But we boast to the world 
because we believe in our hearts that Americans are capable 
of ruling themselves by law, not force. When we ask 
Congress to defend our rights by law, Congress will fail 
in its’ American duty if it turns away like Pilate and 
washes its hands. 

And some gentlemen have advised us not to talk about 
the right to work in an election year. They are advising 
us not to rock the boat. They overlook the fact that all 
the while the enemies of our nation are drilling holes below 
the water-line. 

I am unwilling to believe that the majority of Ameri- 
cans want to put politics first and liberty last. 

Whatever the 80th Congress may or may not do about 
the right to work, the issue must be raised now. It will 
not wait. If your house is on fire, you do not put off ring- 
ing the alarm until the fire department comes back from 
its annual picnic. And treason is not taking any holidays 
this year. 

We must realize, as all Americans must realize, that 
there is a treason ring in this country as surely as there is 
a ring for the sale of narcotics. We must realize the kind 
of war we are in. We are not fighting the Kaiser with his 
armies and submarines. We are not fighting Hitler with 
his noisy German-American Bund, and his lunatic fringe 
of native fascists. TToday’s enemy is cleverer than either 
of those. 

To see how clever he is, just count the millions in our 
own country that he has already deceived and confused. 
At least five million decent, idealistic, good Americans 
will vote the way the communist party wants them to 
vote for their new third party next November. 

The 8ist Congress may well contain for the first time 
in our history a disciplined group of legislators who un- 
wittingly or wittingly may be following the leadership of 
a foreign power rather than the interests of the American 
people. It will not be a large group. It will be no larger 
than the first group of communists who took their seats in 
the parliaments of Eastern Europe with the swift tragic 
results we all know. 

We are confident that the communist party did not get 
a majority in the Italian elections yesterday and today. 
But don’t let that mislead us or cause us to relax. Com- 
munists do not relax after such a little set-back. They are 
just as determined, and just as dangerous after the election 
as they were before. They have never won a _ national 
majority in any fair and free election anywhere. But in 
country after country they have come to power through 
minorities strong and disciplined enough to demand the 
Ministry of the Interior controlling communications, trans- 
portation, the press and the police, and strong and clever 
enough to deceive and confuse millions of decent citizens. 
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Our enemy has done his work of deceit and confusion 
well when the courts declare it libel to call a man a com- 
munist but do not declare it treason to vote for one. 

It is not enough for us to denounce communism or to 
be shocked when it shows its true face in Bucharest or 


Bogota. We must train ourselves to recognize the false 
face it wears when it stands knocking at our own doors, 
when it walks into our school board rooms, when it walks 
into our churches sometimes in clerical garb, when it sits 
on the faculties of our colleges, when it strides through 
the halls of our government, and tugs at the robes of 
judges on the bench. We must recognize its false face 
when it poses as a friend of labor. And action now means 
personal responsibility to every one of us. 

It isn’t Secretary Marshall’s job, or J. Edgar Hoover's 
job. It is your job and mine. 

Every one of us here has the precious right to vote. Are 
we asking the candidates who seek our votes where they 
stand on issues like the right to work? Or are we waiting 
to see which bandwagon is likeliest to win the race before 
we climb aboard? We all pay school taxes and many of 
us send our children and grandchildren to the public 
schools. Have we ever taken the trouble to find out 
whether they are being taught the principles of the Dec- 
laration of Independence or the Medusa-like beauties of 
collectivism ? 

The communists have launched an all-out offensive to 
capture American youth. Many of our wives and daugh- 
ters may be active in organizations for young women. 
Have you any idea of the shocking degree to which one 
of the strongest and best of those organizations has been 
infiltrated ? 

If we have children of college age, are we encouraging 
them to be as active and militant on their campuses and 
in their student associations as the communist organized 
students are? 

The communists are not only organizing their own 
youth groups, like American Youth for Democracy; they 
are attacking organizations that they cannot take over, 
such as that fine character-builder and training-ground for 
patriotism, the Boy Scouts of America. 

Some time ago at a large Boy Scouts rally in Madison 
Square Garden, the communists went up into the gallery 
and let loose thousands of leaflets ridiculing the Boy Scout 
movement. Only the day before yesterday, an official of 
the Boy Scouts in New York told me of the stiff opposition 
the Boy Scouts are meeting in the poorer areas of that city. 
I do not believe there is a boy in this country who wears 
the Boy Scout emblem on one lapel and the hammer and 
sickle on the other. 

What are we doing to increase and strengthen this 
magnificent American youth movement? Just silently ap- 
proving it, or getting our clubs and churches to sponsor 
scout troops, and giving our personal services on Scout 
committees ? 

Most of us belong to some church. What did our min- 
ister preach about yesterday? What doctrines are con- 
tained in the literature put out by our church boards and 
councils? —The Word of God or the lies of Lenin? 

Many of us negotiate with unions. Are we backing up 
the protection the Taft-Hartley Act gives to the individual 
worker, or do we find it more profitable to connive with a 
union boss to evade the law? 

Some of us, like myself, may be union members. Do we 
go to meetings? Have we spotted the communists and 
party-liners in our ranks? Are we fighting them? Or is it 
easier to coast along and compromise until we find our- 








selves in the grip and at the mercy of a red-ruled board 
of directors? 

An unorganized majority is always at the mercy of an 
organized minority. And organization means hard work 
and sacrifice. Of course, we are all very busy making 
automobiles or motion pictures. It takes a lot of time. 
We cannot delegate our responsibilities. Well, being a 
good American is worth some time, too, and we cannot 
delegate that responsibility either. 

If any man in this room suspected that he might have a 
cancer, he would drop everything and fly to the best can- 
cer specialist he could find anywhere in the country. 

Well, a red cancer is gnawing at the vitals of this nation 
and the world. The symptoms are plainer and more 
aggravated every day. We are the doctors. I hope that 
history will not write us down in the words of Job as 
“physicians of no value.” 

It is almost impossible for Americans to imagine America 
losing a war. But we shall certainly lose this war if we do 
not first understand the kind of war it is and then throw 
all our energies into fighting it. If we lose, there will be 
no one to blame but ourselves. We have material wealth, 
we have productive capacity, we have brains and _ skill 
and, most important of all, we have the spiritual strength 
of freedom under God. That sort of spirit is America’s 
strongest arm, but too many of us have let it grow rusty 
from disuse. Far too many of us have set up financial 
success as the only goal of life. We have not had time for 
anything but making money. 

Can we wonder if our own example has led people to 
value security higher than liberty? 

Can we wonder very much if our own children tell 
us that patriotism, honor, decency and spirituality are 
“corny,” or if they come to the conclusion that there is 
not much to choose between the golden calf and the ham- 
mer and sickle? 

If we think that we can halt the red tide without the 
individual, personal, complete re-dedication of ourselves 
and all we have to the ideals of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Bill of Rights, then our end is not far off. 

We must take those ideals out of their marble shrines 
and put them to work in daily life, in our factories, in our 
union halls, in our schools, in our churches, in our legisla- 
tures, in our courts. If you agree with what I have said, 
work for the right to work. Put that slogan at the bottom 
of the letters you write. Get your newspapers and radio 
stations to work for the right to work. Get your repre- 
sentatives in industry, in government, in your national and 
state organizations to work for the right to work. Get the 
truth to the millions who do not realize that while they 
have the right to strike, there is no law that protects their 
right to work. 

The communists are working at being communists 24 
hours a day. Let us work at being Americans 24 hours a 
day. It will cost us something; I know that. If we fail, it 
will cost us everything, us and our children and all the 
world. But if we win, we shall have built a triumphal arch 
through which the generations of all mankind may march 
to freedom. 

The stones of that arch are the liberties to which our 
forefathers pledged their lives, their fortunes, and their 
sacred honor. Its two foundation stones are political free- 
dom and the right to work. Many hands, now dead, have 
quarried and have carved the stones. Only our hands can 
set them firmly in place. Seldom has providence or history 
given any people a task so worthy of all our hands and 
hearts. 
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Labor-Management Relations 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF THE POPE’S ENCYCLICALS 
By REV. BENJAMIN L. MASSE, S.J., Associate Editor of AMERICA and Executive Editor of the CATHOLIC MInp 
Delwered before the Catholic Conference on Industrial Problems, Boston, Mass., March 2, 1948 


HIS is a good time to stand back and take a long look 

at industrial relations in this country. Compared with 

1946, the year just passed has been one of relative 
peace between labor and management, and that peace still 
endures. ‘The question is, is this peace really peace, or is it 
only a lull between storms ? 

‘Those who sponsored the Lea Act, the Hobbs Act, the 
amendments to the Fair Labor Standards Act, and the Taft- 
Hartley Act, as well as the authors of the fifty-odd labor 
laws passed by the States during recent years, would like the 
public to believe that the calm which presently prevails is the 
result of these legislative endeavors and may be expected to 
continue. But Mr. William Green, president of the A. F. 
of L., warned not long ago that the coming of spring might 
coincide with the outbreak of industrial warfare on a vast 
and alarming scale. On a matter of this kind, Mr. Green’s 
opinion is not one to be lightly dismissed. 

Certainly, one can argue that all this new labor legislation 
has been only a minor factor in the comparative quiet reign- 
ing at the moment in the market place. There are more 
likely explanations. In the first place, labor and manage- 
ment have been living under contracts signed before the 
‘Taft-Hartley Act took effect, and these contracts are only 
now beginning to expire. In the second place, neither of the 
parties had much stomach for a fight the past year. Many 
labor unions had not yet recovered from the long-drawn-out 
battles of 1946; and the corporations, with a lot of easy 
money to be made, were determined to avoid stoppages which 
would cut into profits. Both sides were willing to settle 
second-round wage negotiations without a fight, but it is 
doubtful whether either labor or management regarded these 
adjustments as harbingers of peace. ‘They merely maintained 
the undeclared truce which followed the postwar strikes; and 
truces are often as not followed by war, not peace. 

‘There is nothing, then, in the present situation which war- 
rants complacency. ‘lo grasp at simple solutions for complex 
problems is a well-known weakness of human nature. De- 
spite last disillusionment, we still call for a law whenever 
trouble threatens, and, once the law has been passed, settle 
back comfortably as if the devil in the body social or eco- 
nomic had been exorcized. ‘Then, when the explosion comes 
we are caught unprepared and society suffers. 

You cannot make a people moral by law, although laws 
can help. “Che way of salvation still lives through the hearts 
and minds of individuals and groups. Until these are 
changed, until there is reformation from within, all the laws 
in the world will not stop the evils which plague us. 

‘This is especially true of industrial relations. As Clarence 
Krancis, chairman of the board, General Foods Corp., told 
the Congress of American Industry last December in New 
York: 

“I do not mean to discount the importance of labor 
legislation; but, conceding its importance, we must grant 
that it is but one of a number of trees in a very large 
forest. 

“In other words, you can legislate the conditions under 
which management and labor can quarrel. 

“You can legislate the conditions under which manage- 
ment and labor can maintain an armed truce. 


“You can even legislate the conditions under which 
management and labor can enjoy a negative sort of peace 
without fighting at all. 

“But you cannot legislate harmony into the hearts of 
men. 


The greatest thinkers and moral leaders who wrote Rerum 
Novarum and Quadragesimo Anno would agree with that. 
Indeed, they anticipated the chairman of the board of Gen- 
eral Foods by a good many years. Pope Leo XIII and Pope 
Pius XI were not averse to some laws in the field of indus- 
trial relations; they even recommended that certain ones be 
passed and praised governments which had tried sincerely 
to cope with the problem. But they pointed out that there 
could be no lasting reform, no enduring peace, until employ- 
ers and workers had undergone a change of heart and had 
begun to practice in the market place the moral principles 
they learned in church. “All that we have taught about re- 
constructing and perfecting the social order,” wrote Pope 
Pius XI, “can in nowise be brought to pass without a reform 
of manners.” 

This, then, is the church’s first word to labor and man- 
agement. To labor and management alike, she says in effect: 
“Put aside the hatreds and suspicions of the past. Curb the 
greed that is in all of us, and the lust for power and riches. 
Let there be between you no unseemly rivalry; for the sur- 
vival of the fittest is the law of the jungle, not the law of 
human life. In working together with brotherly affection, 
in the practice of charity and respect for the rights and dig- 
nity of one another, in concern for the general welfare as 
well as for your own legitimate interests, you will find at 
once a fitting material reward for your joint endeavors and 
the blessing of Almighty God. The business of making a liv- 
ing is not separate from the business of saving one’s soul.” 

Nor does the church stop there. She must not be content 
with exhorting workers and employers to live Christian lives; 
she must explain the moral principles which have reference 
to economic life and show how they are to be applied. 

It is here probably that the encyclicals have made their 
greatest contribution to good relations between labor and 
management. Most workers and most businessmen are men 
of good will: they want to do the right thing, the socially- 
approved thing, the thing that squares with their consciences. 
But what the right thing is often remains obscure; they need 
the same sort of moral guidance for economics that they al- 
ready enjoy for education, marriage and other human activi- 
ties. This is what Leo XIII, Pius XI and the present Holy 
Father have attempted to provide. Fundamental to their 
teaching are the following six principles: 

1. God made the material world for the use of all men. 
It is a means which men must employ in order to achieve 
their goal in this life, which is the service and love of God, 
and thereby attain their final purpose, which is union with 
God for all eternity. Ito human beings, therefore, God gave 
a mind and a pair of hands, whereby they can change raw 
materials into clothes and food and shelter and everything 
else needed to sustain life on earth. 

2. Fundamental to the best use of material things and in 
harmony with man’s dignity, need for development and nat- 
ural propensities is the institution of private property. The 
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church is not opposed to all public ownership—wherever 
under private ownership property does not serve its natural 
purpose, or does so only with great dangers to the general 
welfare, she justifies it—but she teaches that society best con- 
forms to the divine order and to material progress in which 
private ownership is widely diffused. History confirms this. 

3. Although the church defends the right to private prop- 
erty, she insists that its use must be social. In other words, 
men are not free to use their property as they see fit, to do 
with it what they please. They must have regard for the 
needs and rights of others and for the general welfare. It is the 
duty of the state, according to circumstances, to determine 
more specifically the general obligation binding owners to 
the social use of their property. The more complex and 
organized a society becomes, the more pressing is this duty. 
In contemporary terms, the traditional Christian concept of 
property lies midway between the extremes of laissez-faire 
capitalism, which minimizes social responsibility, and collec- 
tivism, which exaggerates it. 

4+. Workingmen are entitled to a living family wage. 
This is a minimum postulate of the natural law, an appli- 
cation of the general principle that the material riches of 
the world are meant by God to sustain the whole human 
race. The doctrine of the minimum wage supposes on the 
part of the worker the performance of his job with reason- 
able efficiency, and on the part of the employer ability to pay. 
Where, however, inability to pay is a direct result of man- 
agerial inefficiency, the employer is not excused from his obli- 
gation to pay a living wage. If he cannot do so because of 
unfair competitive or other evil conditions in the industry, 
he is obliged to join with other decent employers to effectu- 
ate needed reforms. The living wage, it should be noted, 
is a minimum. Workers have a right also to share in the 
benefits of technological progress. Their standard of living 
ought to keep pace with the advancing material wealth of 
society. 

The laws of the various states regarding corporations are 
scarcely consistent with this moral approach to wages. 
Legally, corporate management has as its prime responsibil- 
ity the welfare of the corporation’s stockholders. This means 
that before all else it is bound to make a profit and pay 
dividends on stock. To this rule there are, as far as work- 
ers are concerned, only two exceptions: Corporations en- 
gaged in interstate commerce have a prior obligation to pay 
a minimum wage under the terms of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, and corporations which have contracts with labor 
unions are obliged to meet the terms of the contract before 
there can be any question of profits and return on capital. 
From a moral point of view, however, the first charge on 
capital is a living wage (which is considerably in excess of 
the legal minimum established by the Fair Labor Standards 
Act) and only after this obligation has been discharged are 
the stockholders entitled to a return on investment. Until 
terms of incorporation are revised to express this doctrine, 
managements will continue to be torn between legal duty 
and moral obligation. 


5. Just as there is a natural tendency among employers 
to form trade associations for their mutual benefit, so there 
is a natural tendency among workers to form trade-unions 
and engage in collective bargaining. For this reason, among 
others, the church teaches that the right of free association 
comes from God. Where the need arises, this right may be 
regulated in its use, but not abridged, by the state. This is 
another illustration of how the church, insisting on the tradi- 
tional Christian approach to economic affairs, finds herself 
caught in a cross-fire between totalitarian zealots on the one 
side, who insist, as in Soviet Russia, that private societies are 


the creation of the state and totally subordinate to it, and 
the rugged disciples of ultraindividualistic laissez taire cap- 
italism on the other. In passing, it is interesting and im- 
portant to remark that the right of free association is log- 
ically included among those “unalienable rights” mentioned 
in the Declaration of Independence, one of the many indica- 
tions that our country was built on a Christian foundation. 

6. Since employers and workers are mutually dependent 
on each other, the relationship between them ought to be 
characterized by a spirit of teamwork. Admittedly, there 
is a conflict of interests over distribution of the income from 
production, the bigger the part going to workers in the form 
of wages the smaller the part going to capital in the form of 
dividends, and vice versa. But there is such a thing as a fair 
division of the returns, which can be determined by applying 
moral and economic criteria. Once this has been arrived at, 
the clash of interests disappears. Furthermore, the question 
of sharing corporate income affects only the short-term inter- 
ests of labor and management. In the long run, what is to 
the advantage of the one is also to the advantage of the 
other. Excessively high profits and excessively high wages 
are both bad for business. The one dries up effective eco- 
nomic demand; the other hinders necessary capital expendi- 
tures. If this were more clearly understood by both labor 
and management, the distribution of the proceeds of produc- 
tion would be less a source of rivalry than it is now. 


To emphasize the cooperative nature of the relationship 
between workers and employers, Pope Pius XI recommended 
that the wage contract be broadened in the direction of a 
partnership contract. This could be done by enlarging the 
area of collective bargaining, by granting to workers some 
share in the management, or profits or ownership, of the 
business. Indeed, with a view to bringing employers and 
workers closer together, he suggested the formation of self- 
governing bodies—industry councils, vocational groups—on 
which they would be equally represented. Without in any 
way destroying the identity of participating labor unions 
and trade associations, these councils would concern them- 
selves with the healthy functioning of the industry and, on 
the national level, with the well-being of the whole economy. 


The importance of this last suggestion can scarcely be 
exaggerated. Everywhere today the pendulum is swinging 
from the exaggerated individualism of the last century to 
an equally exaggerated collectivism. The state is assuming 
dangerously expanded economic functions because private 
groups, lacking organization and purpose, are unable to per- 
form them. We must raise buffers between the individual 
and the state to prevent the state from absorbing the indi- 
vidual. The answer to contemporary collectivism is not a 
return to the atomized individualism of the pre-Civil War 
era; it is the creation of an organic economic society in which 
private groups are given, under the supervision or the state, 
public responsibilities. This is the only type of democratic 
decentralization of industry which is practical today. If 
such groups are instituted, we can confidently expect (1) 
an end to class warfare and (2) a stop to the steady trend 
toward some kind of state capitalism, or state socialism. 


In broad outline, such is the middle way which the Popes 
have charted for our times. It is a way consistent both with 
Christian sentiment and principle and with our democratic 
ideals. It promises industrial peace because it removes the 
chief causes of class strife. It safeguards democracy because 
it provides a method of planning without enlarging the 
sphere of government. And it strengthens private property, 
without which freedom cannot long endure, by subjecting 
ownership to social discipline. Surely a system which claims 
such advantages merits the attention and study of all of us. 
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Can We Win the Peace with a 40-Hour Week? 


MORE PRODUCTION MEANS BETTER LIVING 


By C. E. WILSON, President of General Motors 
Delivered before Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, Cleveland, Ohio, April 20, 1948 


AM pleased to be here in Cleveland this evening and 

have this opportunity of addressing the members of 

the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce and _ their 
guests. 

General Motors has operated plants in Cleveland for 
many years and we recognize Cleveland as being one of the 
ideal places in our country for collecting raw materials and 
manufacturing products for distribution nationally. 

I regret that I am not here to celebrate the production of 
the Chevrolet Light Car, the car we had planned to produce 
here in Cleveland, and which we had to give up on account 
of the strike two years ago and the inflation of wages and 
prices which occurred afterward. On account of the in- 
creased capital required, we at least temporarily, have had to 
postpone some of our plans for producing more and better 
things for more people. 

Our postwar plans still call for an expansion of our op- 
erations here in Cleveland, the manufacture of station 
wagons in a recently acquired Fisher Body plant at Euclid, 
the construction and equipping of a new Chevrolet stamping 
plant at Parma, and the production of Diesel switch engines 
by the Electromotive Division of General Motors in a plant 
at West 73rd Street and Clinton Road. This plant was 
built for the Navy and operated by the Cleveland Diesel 
Division during the war, and this Division will continue to 
use part of the facilities. 

More than 800 General Motors suppliers have their 
plants here in Cleveland. We now have over 11,000 employ- 
ees working in Cleveland and by this time next year will 
have perhaps 15,000. Cleveland is one of the important 
centers of General Motors production activities. 


I could take up the entire time available this evening in 
talking about General Motors operations and particularly 
what we have accomplished in Cleveland both before and 
during the war, as well as what we are planning to do post- 
war. However, I have decided that I would take as a sub- 
ject this evening something of more general interest and of 
great importance not only to Cleveland but to the whole 
country. My subject is “Can We Win the Peace With a 
40-Hour Week?” 


It is taken for granted in time of war that everyone, with- 
out exception, must devote his time, his energy and his best 
talents to the task in hand. During the second World War 
this country demonstrated a unity of purpose and a willing- 
ness to work that confounded the enemy and brought about 
victory. It was obvious that the work necessary to be done 
could not be accomplished with a short work week. There 
was not enough manpower, not enough equipment, not 
enough of anything to manufacture all of the materials 
necessary with less than a 48 hour week. Men worked on 
tooling up machines and other bottleneck jobs much longer 
hours. With these longer working hours and with full em- 
ployment our nation put millions of well-equipped men in 
the field, became the “Arsenal of Democracy,” and ac- 
complished all this without importantly reducing the stand- 
ard of living of Citizens generally. 

Today we are faced with a task somewhat comparable to 
that of winning the war, a task vital to the future of our 


country. We must win the peace if our nation is to continue 
strong and prosperous. At the same time we must be ever 
ready to protect our freedom. This task requires just as 
much unity of purpose, just as much energy and just as much 
talent as we required in winning the war. It is doubtful if 
the job in which we are now engaged can be accomplished 
with a short work week. This is a fact to which we should 
all give serious consideration by approaching the study of it 
in a realistic, practical, unemotional manner. The question 
is—can we win the peace with a 40-hour week? 

This country and the world are badly in need of great 
quantities of material and of manufactured products neces- 
sary to maintain and improve living standards and to pre- 
vent actual want. On top of this, it is becoming more and 
more obvious that great quantities of materials and manu- 
tactured products will be needed to strengthen our national 
defense and to implement the European Recovery Program. 

All this means an added load on the farms, mines, mills 
and factories of the nation and this load is over and above 
the production we are normally consuming ourselves to 
maintain and improve our American standard of living. 
The situation is basically inflationary in that there is an 
increased demand for goods and services of all kinds. 

If we do not increase our production of such goods and 
services, we will have to curtail our standard of living or at 
least give up some of the things we had hoped to have post- 
war or we will fail to make good on a second National 
Defense Program and on our European Recovery Program. 
We cannot accomplish these pieces of national policy by 
simply appropriating the money. 

Government spending for other purposes still continues 
at a very high level. It seems to me that the only way we 
can maintain these high government expenditures, again arm 
our country with superior weapons and undertake our Euro- 
pean Recovery program is for all of us to work somewhat 
longer. Only in this way will we have enough for ourselves, 
especially for the men and women who, on the farms. in the 
mines, mills and factories of the nation, are producing all 
these necessary things. 

Our standard of living is measured by the production and 
consumption of goods and services and not by the price 
levels at which this exchange is made. Production will not 
be increased by paying more money for the same work. 
Money is basically a medium of exchange, a measuring stick 
by which accounts are kept. If an important part of our pro- 
duction is to be siphoned off for other purposes, unless we 
produce more there will be a shortage in all lines of the 
things we need in our daily lives. This shortage can be re- 
duced or eliminated only by greater physical production of 
goods and services. There is no other way, and unless more 
goods and services are produced to satisfy the demand, prices 
will rise until some will have to go without. 

Americans are impatient to continue the progress of this 
mechanical age which has been interrupted by two World 
Wars. We have accomplished so much as a people that we 
have learned to expect much. We are hardly satisfied with 
our day-to-day or year-by-year progress even though cumu- 
latively it is enormous. As a people it will be hard for us 
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to reconcile ourselves to any reduction in our standard of 
living or what may seem to be a step backwards in peace- 
time, even though we recognize the necessity of these pro- 
grams. This dissatisfaction has already led to a series of big 
strikes and threats of strikes since the war. 


This bickering and shotgun bargaining over who should 
receive the greater reward for producing a shortage is likely 
to kill the goose that lays the golden eggs. Since war clouds 
still hang over the world and we are far from having 
achieved world peace, it is time for Americans to reafirm 
their confidence in our free competitive system, quit quarrel- 
ing, stop wasting precious productive hours, and be willing 
to increase production by the only known method by which 
it can be increased quickly; namely, by everybody working 
somewhat longer hours. This idea that we can have more 
only if we produce more seems so clear to me that I can’t see 
why more people do not understand it. I questioned a friend 
of mine on this point. He said, “It’s because work ain’t 
popular.” 

If the 40-hour workweek was sound prewar and the 48 
hour week during the war, a 44 or 45 hour week would 
seem to be reasonable under the present circumstances. Such 
a workweek could be either 9 hours a day for 5 days a week 
or 8 hours a day with a half-day on Saturday or a full day 
every other Saturday. The simple fact is that we still have a 
big job ahead of us. We cannot get it done on a prewar 
basis of work. We must find ways of producing far more 
than we did prewar. 


If we would be willing to temporarily extend our work- 
week during this critical postwar period it would have a 
good effect on the workmen and peoples of other nations 
where the need for production is even greater than it is in 
our country. In some countries the people are working 
longer than they did pre-war; in others they are not but 
have shortened their working hours, thereby retarding the 
progress of their nations. In most other countries workmen 
cannot hope for much more than a bare subsistence living 
even if they work long hours because they lack the high 
productive tools and the effective organization of production 
that exists in our country. 


Since I first made the suggestion in October, 1945, that 
the country should temporarily adopt a longer workweek, 
the suggestion has been approved by some but violently op- 
posed by others. This violent opposition mostly comes from 
professional labor leaders and some politicians who appar- 
ently wish to stand in the good graces of professional labor. 
I have been accused of being a reactionary and thinking in 
terms of the 1890’s. Some have gone even farther back 
than the 1890’s and termed my suggestion ‘caveman 
economics.” 


These reactions have all been emotional and political and 
not at all realistic, for what I am really trying to do is to 
improve the standard of living of American workmen. I 
know that the 40-hour week is held out to the average union 
member as one of labor’s great gains obtained after years 
of battle with recalcitrant employers. Actually the 40-hour 
week was only practical in the immediate pre-war period be- 
cause these same employers had developed improved proc- 
esses and better methods of working and had supplied the 
employes with improved tools and better places in which to 
work. Otherwise, the 40-hour week would have amounted 
to a job rationing scheme which would have reduced the 
real standard of living of workmen. 


When I first proposed a 45-hour week, part of my plan 
was to increase the hourly rate about 6% so that the men 
who worked 45 hours would make as much money at 


straight time for 45 hours work as they would have on the 
basis of 40 hours plus time and one-half for the additional 
five hours. In particular, it would help the unskilled and 
those who, due to their inexperience or lack of ability, have 
difficulty in making the kind of living they expect from our 
modern society by only working 40 hours a week. It would 
also help those who did not obtain the full 45 hours. I still 
think this would be a practical thing to do. 


When the formal proposal was made to the union in 
1945 the union leaders let out a terrible blast, as it seems 
the 40-hour week is a “sacred cow” of labor. Henry Wal- 
lace at this same time was forecasting 8,000,000 to 10,000,- 
000 unemployment and was in a way justifying the spread- 
ing of the work on the New Deal theory of promoting 
scarcity. 

Union leaders still refuse to take an honest look at the 
proposal as indicated by recent editorials in union papers 
which have been distributed to the workmen at some of our 
plants. The write-ups in these papers are distortions of the 


truth, but of course such misstatements do not change the 
facts. 


I am personally sure that, if the workmen of our country 
were all persuaded that if they worked the longer hours 
they would actually have more, they would be for it. Ever 
since the war there has been pressure for more than 40 
hours pay in the building trades. In many of our plant 
cities our contractors could not hire construction workers 
unless they promised them more than 40 hours work, or the 
equivalent pay if they were not given the extra work. 


There has been a very interesting development going on 
in the city of Saginaw, Michigan, where workmen have 
banded together and are building their own homes in extra 
hours beyond the eight hours per day which they work in 
our plants. This indicates very clearly that the average 
American workman would like to work more and have 
more. It would be so much easier to schedule five more 
hours of work at his regular job than to force him to scurry 
around and find a second job that will allow him to earn 
extra money. 


Many labor leaders and labor politicians act and talk as 
if the 40-hour week were fundamental. They try to make 
the point that there is nothing in the present law to keep 
employers from supplying more than 40 hours work to their 
employes, but they insist that the base of 40 hours must not 
be changed. Actually the implication of a 40-hour federal 
law is that 40 hours is all that anyone should work. This is 
quite important psychologically and is gradually having its 
effect not only on industrial workers but on farm labor and 
other occupations not covered by the 40 hour law. 


Furthermore, putting a 50% penalty on the extra hours 
carries an accounted cost for such extra hours that is so 
excessive that many employers do not believe that it is 
profitable to work such hours at such a cost. This country 
was built up by men and women who believed in work and 
were willing to work for the things they would like to 
have. As a matter of fact there is nothing fundamental 
about any fixed number of hours of work per week—40, 
30, or 60. The real question is: Does the average American 
citizen need more time to enjoy and spend the fruits of his 
labor or does he need more goods and services to enjoy the 
leisure time he now has? That is the real measure of the 
problem. 


While taxes are so excessive and such a big part of the 
national income must go into the federal budget, and while 
threatening war clouds still hang over the world, I am sure 
that working more than 40 hours per week is the only real 
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solution to the problem of wages and inflation. It is the 
only way to increase the real purchasing power of take- 
home pay of workmen. Raising wage rates per hour causes 
increases in unit costs which result in self defeating price 
increases. It is the only way to restore the balance in pur- 
chasing power between urban workmen and farmers with- 
out reducing the prices of farm products and jeopardizing 
the high level of food production when food is so badly 
needed not only in our own country but all over the world. 
Any real consideration at the end of the war of this solu- 
tion for the inflation problem has been blocked by the same 
false prophets who were predicting serious unemployment 
immediately following the war. At that time they used this 
phoney forecast to justify an immediate change in the work 
week from the 48 hours worked during the war emergency 
to the 40 hours worked before the war. They even stated 
that the real problem of Americans was to immediately 
learn to live 50% better while working less. They still 
follow the false philosophy that prolonged the depression; 
namely, prosperity through scarcity. 

This was a fantastic and neurotic appraisal of the situa- 
tion and not a realistic one. Such labor politicians refuse to 
recognize the fact that the war could not mean immediate 
prosperity even for the victors; that war damage and de- 
layed maintenance would have to be made up; that we can 
only consume more if we produce more; and that increased 
production through technological improvement takes time 
—years, not months. 


‘During this immediate postwar period with its world 
problems, Government itself should not promote an artifi- 
cially short work week, and at the same time press for con- 
tinuing high costs of government, including expensive for- 
eign relief. Political leaders who argue for the main- 
tenance of an artificially low working week and at the same 
time demand that the cost of government be kept at a level 
many times higher than the highest prewar level and ap- 
proaching one-half of war-time costs, are promoting a lower 
standard of living and more inflation, whether they realize 
it or not. When total taxes in all forms exceed 25% of 
the national income it means that the average American 
working forty hours a week is working more than ten 
hours for government and less than thirty hours for him- 
self and his family. And this is true no matter how the 
taxes are collected that make possible these enormous gov- 
ernment expenditures. 


Oe thet Ohne elect 


Some people argue that since the production of pig iron 
and steel is the limiting factor in much industrial produc- 
tion, nothing would be gained by working factories more 
than 40 hours. However, the pipelines were about filled 
up and the steel production had been increasing month by 
month until the current coal strike. It is a reasonable fore- 
cast that, if there had been no strikes and work stoppages, 
there would have been sufficient material to keep a normal 
number of workmen employed in industry on a 45-hour 
week, if a normal number of people had also continued at 
their jobs in other occupations. 


Of course it is useless to plan for a 45-hour week or even 
a 40-hour week if monopoly strikes in basic industries like 
the current coal strike are tolerated. General Motors has 
been forced to lay off employes due to a shortage of pig 
iron and steel caused by this coal strike. As many as 200,- 
000 will lose a total of twelve to fifteen million dollars in 
wages even if all the coal miners return to work tomorrow. 
The damage has already been done and the man hours lost 
can never be regained. As a nation we can no longer afford 
the extravagance of such monopoly strikes. 


I am not advocating a longer work week for an indefinite 
period of time. Perhaps it would clarify the problem to 
limit the time of such extended work week to the 5-year 
period of the European Recovery Program and at the end 
of that time return to the 40-hour week. Perhaps if union 
leaders could be persuaded it would work out this way they 
would look at the matter more realistically. 

The corollary to the false philosophy of prosperity 
through scarcity was that workmen could be paid more 
money for producing less and not have the purchasing 
power of their money depreciate. This false philosophy has 
been preached so many years by those high in authority that 
workmen are now fearful that if they worked longer hours 
they would not actually have more purchasing power. 
When a farmer plants 45 acres in crops in place of 40 acres 
he confidently expects to harvest more grain. If workmen 
could be equally confident of the fact that if they worked 
longer they would not only receive more money but that 
their money would buy them more goods and services, in 
—< cases they would be willing to work the longer work 
week. 


There is another fallacy prevalent in some circles which 
perhaps accounts for some of the opposition to longer work- 
ing hours. The people who follow such unsound thinking 
represent that they fear over-production. They talk about 
the depression of the early 30’s. They say that the lack of 
consumer purchasing power and the excess profits of indus- 
try in the late 20’s were responsible for the depression of 
the 30’s. I remember the period too well. My observation 
and belief is that the depression of the early 30’s was due 
to debt and speculation and to an unsound foreign policy. 
In the late 20’s millions of people speculated in the stock 
market on very small margins. They speculated in Florida 
real estate, in farm lands and in all kinds of ways. 

They contracted debts, and the high rate of industrial 
activity in the late 20’s was overstimulated by the excess 
purchasing power caused by speculation and debt, just as 
the war debt has created excess purchasing power and un- 
balanced supply and demand at the present time. There 
should be no fear of over-production of goods and services 
in a free market but only of a boom financed by unsound 
credit. 

To sum up: 


I am not advocating a step backward for labor. 1 am 
advocating a plan which would increase the standard of 
living of workmen generally. 

I am not advocating a plan that would reduce the com- 
pensation workmen are now receiving for 45 hours. I am 
advocating a plan that would effectively increase their take 
home pay and their purchasing power since the plan should 
not cause higher prices. 


I am not advocating more work for the same pay. I am 
advocating more pay for more work. 

I am not advocating a plan that would promote infla- 
tion. I am advocating a plan that would stop inflation 
since increased production would be available to match the 
increased purchasing power. 

I am not advocating a plan that would underwrite a 
future depression. I am advocating a plan that should pre- 
vent serious inflation and thus avoid a later depression. 

I am not advocating a plan that would interfere with 
our country’s defense and world reconstruction policies. I 
am advocating a plan that will avoid the danger of “Too 
little, too late.” 

We must win the peace. 
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ADAME PRESIDENT GENERAL, members of 

the fifty-seventh congress, and friends, it is with a 

sincere appreciation of the privilege of addressing 
this congress of the Daughters of the American Revolution 
that I stand here this afternoon. As | look out over this 
great audience I find myself thinking of the tremendous 
power represented here, the great force for constructive 
living. My imagination runs far out until I seem to envisage 
the world as it could be if all this power, all this force, were 
to be released and directed toward the fundamental needs of 
our beloved country and of the world. Never was there a 
time in all history when mankind so needed that which we 
as women have to give of sanity, calm judgment, and the 
will to peace. 

Our Revolution forebears broke the external bounds that 
bound the Colonies to the King. They took upon themselves 
the full responsibility for the establishment of a dream— 
they gave us a great heritage for which we in our turn must 
carry full responsibility. 

Let us by all means rejoice that we are of such stuff, but 
let us not delude ourselves into inaction. Let us be alert to 
the dangers that are on every hand. Let us remember that 
guns and bombs are not the only methods of destruction. 
These function in the visible, the material areas—but the 
new weapons are invisible, they attack the mind, the morale, 
the very heart and soul, and they are being used with ex- 
perienced skill by a power that has grimly asserted its pur- 
pose to control the world. 

I don’t know what the years have taught you—but I have 
found that if I am to keep a reasonably balanced point of 
view I must seek out facts and then face them with every 
atom of courage that is in me. That takes a curious kind 
of determination, becaue it is always such a temptation to 
color the truth to one’s own hopes and dreams. 

Let us look at ourselves for a moment, we women of a 
Nation that has declared its trust to be in God. 

We came into being because a few men had a great vision, 
a wonderful dream. We were told in no uncertain terms 
that we would have to be constantly vigilant. We were 
told also, that the real dangers to our way of life would 
not necessarily come from without. We were warned that 
we would encounter all manner of danger and that our 
freedom would endure only as long as we were true to the 
vision and the dream. 

We were given a rich and beautiful land in which to 
bring this dream through to reality. In the century and a 
half of our life as a nation we have built a material pros- 
perity such as was never before dreamed of and our formula 
is giving ever-increasing opportunity to more and more of 
our people. But we have not attained our goal—there is 
yet much to do and the doing takes first of all the courage 
to face conditions as they are, not as we would like to believe 
them to be. Nor can we look just at ourselves because, 
whether we like it or not, we have become a vital part of 
an agonized world. 

One of the results of such examination reveals that all 
peoples of the believing world have a common foe, a foe 
who has made the state his god, and who worships at his 
altar with fervor, fanaticism, undeviating purpose, and un- 


faltering zeal. An enemy who declared 100 years ago that 
he intended to control the entire world even though more 
than 75 percent of mankind were exterminated in the 
process. An enemy who through the pen of the brilliant 
novelist Constantine Simonov in November 1946 issued this 
call to battle to the writers of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. 

I quote: “An ideological war on a world scale is now 
being waged with unexampled ferocity.” And, “there can 
be no respite in the ideological war.” And, “our enemies 
find that we are stubborn and unpleasant. We have no 
intention of changing however unpleasant they find us. We 
take that as a compliment, coming from our enemies. 

“We declare at the tops of our voices, to the whole world, 
from the tribune of our art, that we are fighting and shall 
continue to fight for communism; that we consider com- 
munism the only worthy future for mankind; that our Com- 
munist ideals were, are, and always shall be unchangeable; 
and that no one can ever cause us to falter.” 

This is what we face—not next year—or 10 years hence, 
but now; not only in Europe, in China, in Latin America, 
but right here in our own land. 

This is not a moment when we can be apathetic about 
this great country of ours, or about her place in the world. 
It is not a moment when we can continue to permit care- 
lessness and unawareness to permeate the highways and 
byways of her life. 

Russian Communists have set up the state as their god 
and they worship at that altar with a passion and a devotion 
that gives them a basic and fanatic strength difficult to 
meet and to conquer. 

Here in this country of ours we seem to have lost some- 


‘thing vital of the faith which lived in the hearts of the early 


settlers. This cannot be disregarded for it is dangerous when 
a nation turns away from its God. 

Shall I tell you of a conversation I had 2 years ago in 
Ankara, Turkey? A most interesting Turk and I were 
talking of the changes brought about by the great Kemal 
Pasha—Ataturk, as they call him—he who with one stroke 
stripped the women of their veils, literally throwing them 
out into responsibility, changed the language, the capital, 
the whole structure of life, for religion, too, went. Know- 
ing the man beside me to be a professing Moslem I had the 
temerity to ask him what, if anything, the young people were 
taught in religious matters. “Oh, Madame, that troubles 
many of us who are older, very deeply, for we know that a 
man cannot build well except he establish his house under 
the will and with the blessing of Allah. I am frankly very 
anxious for these young people of ours. Without religion 
they can be so easily the prey of strange and destructive 
ways.” 

I had not expected my own thoughts to be expressed at a 
lunch table in the capital of Turkey. He, too, was thinking 
of the influences of the vast country to the north whose daily 
pressures were growing constantly stronger. The state as 
god, horrible to contemplate for one who knew that in 
Turkey’s past Allah had been truly worshipped and upheld, 
and the minutest ways of life had felt His power. 

Man is a spiritual being and his need to worship at some 
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shrine, to sacrifice at some altar, is part of his very essence. 
Take from him the vision of an infinite being and he will 
fasten upon something, be certain of that. Deprive him of 
the certainty of his own divinity he will bind himself to all 
that is carnal within himself, and reach an ultimate need 
of self-destruction. 

Is it not important that we face the possibilities that lie 
before any people who lose their grip upon the great un- 
alterable fact that because God is, we are? The signs along 
the way are many that we are not vigilant, that we are not 
watchful, that we are not even wary. 

And what of our children, the greatest riches any country 
can possess ? 

Before a congressional committee during the Seventy- 
ninth Congress when the National Neuropsychiatric Insti- 
tute Act was being considered, Dr. Parran—for so long the 
courageous head of our Public Health Service—testified that 
over 8,000,000 (more than 6 percent of the population) are 
suffering from some form of mental illness. * * * Probably 
10,000,000 of the current population will require hospitali- 
zation for mental illness at some time during their lives. 
Will this build a strong America? 

You will recall that Selective Service reported a total of 
approximately 5,000,000 mentally or physically unfit for 
military duty in World War II. 

Is that a strong America? 

We know there are many wonderful homes in America 
from which go out the fine, steady, strong, constructive 
citizens. Let us be deeply grateful that this is so. But, 
must we not face the tragic fact that there are all too many 
homes that contain few restraints, little respect, less rev- 
erence? Can we who are women escape the timeless fact 
that woman is the keystone of the arch, the matrix of the 
life force that makes and keeps a home the center of a 
nation’s life? Police records in many places suggest that 
broken homes are the most frequent cause of crime and 
waywardness among our youth. Is it not our responsibility 
to face the desolation so many of our children face and then 
set about the rebuilding? Women of the war-torn countries 
are having to rebuild the external shells of their homes out 
of the rubble left them. Is our task so very different? Is it 
any less imperative? 

The riches of a country are in its children. What of ours? 

Let us look for a moment at the influences we have per- 
mitted to surround their recreations—the hours that are 
such potent ones in setting their standards. What about the 
newspapers, the movies, the magazines, the radio? Are 
they wholesome, fresh, clean? Do they teach loyalty, honor, 
reverence? I but suggest these things. There is not time to 
do more. 

Nor does the influence of the emphasis of our news, our 
magazines, our movies and our radio stop at our frontiers. 
One American movie of the kind usually sent to foreign 
countries can undo the work of years and build a deep 
antagonism against what they very naturally interpret 
(especially with the help of the Communist propaganda with 
which they are constantly flooded) as the result of our way 
of life. Just the other day a visitor, recently arrived in the 
United States, said to a friend of mine: “I am so very glad 
to have found that in spite of what your movies have taught 
us to believe, there are some wholesome, happy homes in 
America. But 1 contess to being shocked by the lack of 


discipline and restraint | see on every hand.” 

Yes, we do lack discipline. As a matter of fact we resent 
it, and do not accept the idea that there is need of it, for- 
vetting that we are part of a universe, that we are but 
temporary dwellers upon a planet which is disciplined by 





the stresses and strains, the pushes and pulls that constitute 
its balance in this same law-governed universe. 

How are we going to bring to our people the vital im- 
portance of restraint, of obedience, of reverence, of respect 
for themselves and for others? This is of importance, for 
the strength of a nation lies in the restraint and self- 
discipline of its people. We have let it slip from us. We 
have let freedom be interpreted as license. 

If many of our homes lack these restraints, what of our 
schools ? 

How well the school superintendents know the difficulties 
of discipline! Why? Because all too many parents resent 
the teacher’s efforts toward discipline when it touches their 
own (probably tragically undisciplined) child and are in the 
superintendent’s office early the day following to demand an 
apology from the teacher—often even his or her dismissal. 

I repeat: How are we going to bring to our people the 
vital inescapable importance of obedience, of reverence, and 
respect not only for themselves but also for others? 

I sound, perhaps, as if I thought our children a hopelessty 
impossible lot, which is not at all true. To me they are 
magnificent, even though often tragically so because we 
have not given to them the foundation stones of physical 
and mental health and have let them believe life to be an 
undisciplined experience and so are sending them out 
unequipped to meet the difficulties which they will have to 
face and conquer if America is to play her destined part at 
this moment of her life. 

Perhaps most of all have we permitted our own luke- 
warm patriotism to becloud their vision of this wonderful 
country that is ours and theirs. Where are the stars that 
should be in our eyes, not just on our flag? Are they dimmed 
because we have been building material success, material 
wealth? Is it because in our haste to reach material goals 
we have made machines greater than men? Where is the 
willingness to sacrifice that America may be strong to lead 
the believing nations to a bloodless victory over the cold 
forces of the relentless enemy ? 

It isn’t so many years since pioneer women loaded the 
muskets for their men, carried the water buckets to put out 
the fire flung over the stockades by a ruthless enemy. Our 
woman’s job isn’t finished, friends. We are still needed to 
do these same things in a different way. Fire is being thrown 
over our stockades today. Where are our bucket lines; where 
is our powder? 

Isn’t it pretty dangerous to let the fire of Communist 
propaganda be hurled or insinuated into our schools and 
colleges, our organizations, our labor unions, into our very 
Government? Isn’t it pretty dangerous to permit the con- 
tinuance of conditions that can be used so readily by the highly 
skilled, seemingly omnipresent agitators ? 

To me it is of the utmost importance to ask ourselves: 
What are the foundation stones of a strong, free America? 
In what condition are they today? What can we as women 
of the twentieth century do to put out the fires being thrown 
over our stockades? More seriously still: Are we, as free 
citizens of this wonderful country, ready to take over 
woman’s responsibility to pick up the rubble the men have 
left us and out of the experience of too many wars face the 
difficulties, the discouragements, the sacrifices, the weariness 
of body and soul that it will take to destroy the enemy 
within and without our gates and begin the building of a 
clean, new world? 

How? Surely not with fear nor even with timidity. Not 
with trembling hearts, but with a serene and glorious faith 
in America’s ability to prove herself worthy of her destiny. 
Not with the arrogance of material power, but with the 
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radiance of certainty that the dream that conceived us, the 
vision that brought us into being still rides before us and 
will dissipate the clouds that now obscure the sun. We need 
only to face up to our weaknesses, taking a strong hold upon 
them and with fresh courage, with reawakened, intelligent 
patriotism, renew the fundamental security that can be found 


only when men and women accept the responsibilities, the 
restraints, and the disciplines of true freedom. 

Daughters of our revolution, upon us far more than upon 
those who have joined us in later years, rests the responsi- 
bility for vigilance, for passionate loyalty, and for courageous 
action. 


Education in a Social Crisis 


ERADICATE THE “TERMITES” OF DEMOCRACY 


By RICHARD H. McFEELY, Headmaster, Friends’ Central School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Delivered at the Annual Forum on Education of The Tuition Plan, New York, N. Y., February 19, 1948 


OBERT LOUIS STEVENSON once wrote: 
“Everybody soon or late sits down to a banquet of 
consequences.” The banquet of consequences before 

which mankind now sits is one of varied fare. 

There seems little doubt that the period ahead will test 
our courage, our faith and our intelligence. It will require 
‘us to possess a more definite sense of direction, a stronger, 
more sharply defined pattern of religious and moral values, 
and a willingness to experiment, to try new courses of 
action, especially in human relations. 

In the light of these needs, it is disquieting to see that so 
many people have lost hope, are cynical, disillusioned and 
apprehensive. Even in our own country, so little damaged 
by the war, and possessing such tremendous human and 
natural resources, there are many who share these doubts 
and insecurities. Our thought and energies have been poured 
into material gain and physical well being. We have over- 
looked that question: ‘“What doth it profit a man if he gain 
the whole world, and yet lose his soul?” Our primary con- 
cerns have been with the means of living rather than with 
the ends for which to live. Many doubt that human life 
has any real meaning or purpose. Ours appears to be a 
confused age in which men have created powers over which 
they no longer exert effective control, and in which millions 
of people stand uneasy and fearful, perplexed as to what to 
think, what to believe, what standards to uphold, what 
values to seek. 

As a nation we face three great problem areas: 


First, we must lead the world in such a way as to win 
the peace. Whether we will it or not, whether we are 
ready or not, much of the world looks to us for help and 
leadership. To be successful in meeting such demands will 
require of all of us even more sacrifice, time, energy, devo- 
tion to the common good, wisdom and intelligence than was 
exacted of us during the war. The late John G. Winant 
frequently asked a disturbing question: “Are you doing as 
much to win the peace as you did to serve your country, 
and civilization, during the war?” To educators this trans- 
lates itself into questions like: Are we, in our schools, de- 
voting as much time to working for peace as we did in 
salvage drives, in our sales of war bonds, in our efforts to 
educate for successful participation in the armed services? 
Is our education as effective in arousing in our students a 
desire to live and sacrifice for a peaceful world as it was in 
eliciting their efforts for war and destruction? 

Second, we must preserve, refine and extend democracy 
here at home. We must translate the traditional values and 
underlying principles of democracy into a more efficacious 
program of action based upon a careful analysis of the cur- 
rent political, economic and social scene. Too many people 


in this country, because of their race, creed, nationality, 
antecedent or social status, are denied full participation in 
the responsibilities and benefits of democracy. We cannot 
lead or inspire the rest of the world toward a more abun- 
dant life and harmonious human relations until our own 
house is in better order. What are our schools doing to 
prepare our pupils for more effective participation in pre- 
serving, refining and extending democracy in their schools, 
their communities and their nation? 

Third, we must continue to work toward a stronger 
United Nations organization which will lead, in time, to a 
better form of world government. World anarchy must go. 
World order must evolve. Through the United Nations 
important steps have been taken in this direction. Many 
adults, however, voice despair and discouragement because 
more rapid and more certain progress has not been made up 
to this point. In the face of this need, can we, in our 
schools, give strong affirmative answers to such questions 
as: Are we doing all that we can to help our pupils realize 
the importance of this need for world government? Are they 
growing in their faith in the use of intelligence for the 
solution of these great problems? Are we finding greater 
success in our efforts to help our pupils understand other 
people better, to appreciate the bases of the problems, fears, 
and aspirations of other national and racial groups? 

Before us lies a frightened world, able through scientific 
develpoments-to blow itself into eternity, to destroy life 
over wide areas with poison gases or disease germs. The 
trust of many people and nations, as they seek security 
against the most menacing threats that ever hung over 
mankind, continues to be in the use of force. In this crisis, 
some nations urge a compact federation of nations that can 
use brute force in the hands of “good” men to keep under 
control brute force in the hands of “bad” men, as the 
solution to this situation. They say, in effect: Build up a 
stock pile of atom bombs, increase armaments, conscript 
youth into a vast fighting machine. Thereby we will elim- 
inate fear, insure stability, and bring about peace. Other 
people urge various plans to develop new political and 
economic institutions, new forms of government, new trade 
agreements, a standard currency throughout the world, and 
other such changes. By such external changes in our insti- 
tutions, they believe peace and security for all may be 
attained. However necessary such things may be, such 
solutions miss the vital point upon which world peace and 
stability must rest. There can be no effective external change 
in our ways of doing things which will lead to world peace 
and justice until there is an internal transformation in the 
character of men throughout the world. There must be 
ethical and spiritual foundations in the hearts and minds 
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of men strong enough to support these external changes and 
new institutions if they are to endure. Herein lies the great 
challenge to and the absolute necessity for good schools. 
Herein lies the most important responsibility of education 
in this period of social crisis. 

Any thoughtful student of the social crisis today must 
conclude that we are confronted with a crisis in character— 
a crisis that is first of all a moral crisis. It points to the need 
for men to reawaken social consicousness, to substitute a 
passion for social justice tor the selfish pursuit of individual 
happiness. Somehow we must develop in our lives a stronger 
readiness to work for the common good. The old Hebraic- 
Christian ethic needs to be reafirmed and means for 
implementing it must be discovered and developed. Is there 
anything demanded of education more important than to 
contribute to these needs? 

We who teach must view with special concern the many 
social problems about us in which lack of character appears 
to be the primary cause. These adults who wreck their 
homes, seek wealth by dishonest means, disavow or break 
their oaths or affirmations, and violate all of the laws of 
(jod and man, are our former pupils. In part we made them 
what they are. Likewise, these boys and girls who con- 
tribute to the increasing amount of juvenile delinquency, and 
who lash out in other ways against social customs and mores 
in ways hurttul to themselves and to socity, are our students. 
We have contributed something to their present condition. 

‘The preservation of the great moral values of our democ- 
racy is our country’s greatest stake in this period of social 
crisis for upon it all other issues depend. ‘he democratic 
way of life ofters the surest protection of basic human rights, 
and the only certain avenue for the fulfillment of higher 
goals. “he quality of our lives, the basis of any choice we 
make, rests upon the values by which we live. Change in 
the hearts and minds of men is primarily a job for educa- 
tion, and schools are the chief instruments for effecting such 
chanves. 

Now it seems to me that many people have accepted an 
unsound point of view in striving to educate for democratic 
living: ‘They have interpreted democracy or the democratic 
way of life as something for which one could be “trained” 
by a superficial acquaintance with facts, by sentimental re- 
sponses, by familiarity with slogans, and by formal pro- 
cedures and practices. Too often, administrators and teach- 
ers have been the worst offenders in this type of thinking. 

In setting forth the fundamentals of general education, 
considerable thought has been given and various documents 
have been published by faculty or curricula groups. What 
is needed now in many of our elementary and secondary 
schools, and colleges, is for faculty groups to set forth 
simply and clearly what the great doctrines of our heritage 
are, and what the impelling truths are that have made us 
and kept us a free people. In like manner we should state 
forthrightly what the abiding, central spiritual truths are 
which have always guided, sustained and comforted the 
towering human spirits of all lands. Only by agreement 
upon such a definite body of common knowledge may we 
proceed with any safety. Is your school faculty united in 
thinking about such things? How much time do you devote 
to teaching these important concepts and ideas? Do your 
teachers of mathematics and science feel a real concern for 
education of this sort, or is it left rather completely to the 
teachers of English, social studies, and religion? Are we 
overlooking these goals in our efforts to get across the in- 
formation and skills essential to meeting college entrance 
requirements ? 

So, too, we should clarity our thinking on the subject of 





“liberalism.” A policy is being followed by reactionary 
elements in our society to capitalize upon our fear of com- 
munisim or collectivism. Liberalism and liberal policies and 
practices may easily be crucified on the cross of ignorance 
and fear. 

Liberalism is that which liberates. Its object is to loosen 
bonds, whether of the mind or of the person, whether of 
individuals or societies, and its motivation is the faith that 
human life can only reach its fullest stature through con- 
tinuous liberation. Are we graduating students dedicated to 
freedom—freedom from ignorance and false beliefs, freedom 
from bitter prejudices, freedom to seek the truth, both old 
and new, and freedom to follow it? Are they devoted to the 
striving for freedom from the hates and greeds that divide 
mankind and spill the blood of every generation, freedom 
for honest thought, for equal justice, and freedom to seek 
the true, the good and the beautiful with minds unimpeded 
and spirits uncrippled by stifling dogmas? I believe that 
only the free mind can possess the future, yet the plain fact 
seems to be that freedom on a world-wide basis is being 
stifled. 

If a better world is to be built and to endure, we must 
educate our people, old and young, to cooperate with all 
who seek justice and mercy, to accept their full responsi- 
bility for the welfare of others in this interdependent world. 
The day of “rugged individualism” in its old meaning, of 
physical and spiritual isolationism on the part of any nation 
or group, is past. 

In the race between education and catastrophe the state 
of the world shows that catastrophe has already won over 
wide areas, and that its forces are pushing forward power- 
fully everywhere toward a culmination in universal desola- 
tion and despair. The forces of catastrophe have behind 
them vast wealth, power and scientific knowledge. Do the 
forces of education have sufficient strength, power and re- 
sources to enable it to overtake catastrophe and ultimately 
win the race? 

One reason why the race is being won by catastrophe is 
that the schools too often have been and still are “places 
apart from the world where teachers, using the dim language 
as a vehicle, try to stuff juvenile heads with adult verbiage 
about things dead, things abstract, things removed from the 
actual world as the students see and experience it, with its 
turbulent march of mankind.”’ For many decades we have 
formally subscribed to the ideal of using education as the 
prime agency for social reconstruction. This has been a 
worthy, ideal goal. Unfortunately we have done very little 
to attain it. Actually we have devoted most of our practices 
in the schools to little else than the inculcation of accepted 
tradition. 

I do not want to minimize the good things our schools 
have accomplished. One can point to realms in which our 
schools have done a reasonably good job. Inevitably, then, 
the question arises: Why have our schools not been more 
successful in building a nation strong in character as well 
as great in material power? We have not used the appropri- 
ate means to attain the ends we have professed to desire. 
We have devoted our time to the intellectual aspects of 
education rather than to the development of character, even 
though there is little evidence that a high academic record 
results in a socially minded person. We have worked far 
harder to teach facts than to teach principles of ethical and 
moral conduct. We have been more concerned with develop- 
ing skills of hand and eye than the skills required in harmoni- 
ous human relationships; with giving knowledge rather than 
developing the insight which would enable our young people 
to use their knowledge for the common good. To quote 
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Thoreau: “We have improved the means to unimproved 
ends.” 

What can we do to educate more successfully for “peace 
on earth, good will to men’’? It seems axiomatic that if our 
pupils are to believe in the supreme worth of each individual 
they must feel themselves respected as individuals. This 
points to the imperative need for schools to individualize the 
school experiences as much as possible. Our schools should 
help each pupil adjust to his environment—physical, intel- 
lectual, social, emotional and spiritual—in such a manner as 
to be judged successfully by him and by the group or seg- 
ment of society of which he is a part. To be successful in 
achieving this goal, the teacher must know each pupil as a 
unique individual with certain traits of personality and 
character growing out of his past experiences, and with 
many potentialities for further development. It follows, 
then, that in so far as possible the materials studied, the 
experiences and methods used in guiding the growth and 
development of each pupil in our schools must be adapted as 
well as possible to him and his needs. Preparation for ad- 
mission to college is an important aim, and we should do 
that job as well as possible, but that is not enough in the 
light of the present state of the world and the needs of 
society. 

A corollary to our responsibility for helping each child meet 
his needs is our responsibility to educate for living in a 
democratic society. The schools should help each pupil 
acquire those personal characteristics which will enable him 
and dispose him to participate as effectively as possible in 
the preservation, refinement and extension of democracy as 
a way of life. To educate for democracy requires that there 
must be more democracy in education. How often have we 
tried to teach democracy in a school or in a classroom by 
authoritarian means! 

What knowledge, appreciation, skills and insights are 
needed if we are to be successful in this second general 
purpose? First, we must help each pupil gain a clear knowl- 
edge and understanding of the underlying values and princi- 
ples of democracy as a way of life. This means that each 
pupil should develop a deep faith in the supreme dignity and 
worth of each individual without regard to the work he 
does, the social status of his family, his race or nationality, 
the color of his skin, or the altar at which he worships. He 
should also develop the disposition to look at men not only 
as they are now, but in terms of what they have the capacity 
to become, to judge an individual on the basis of what he is 
rather than what he has. 

Second, our students should also gain as deep an apprecia- 
tion as possible of the advantages of democracy as compared 
to other systems of government or philosophies of living. 
For example, the students should grow into a deep realiza- 
tion of the opportunities and responsibilities which exist 
when men are free to think, to speak, to petition, to worship 
as they please as compared to the state-controlled lives of 
those who live under a dictatorship. We talk about these 
things in our schools, we debate their importance, but how 
much real freedom do our students enjoy in our schools and 
how much freedom are they willing to give to those persons 
whom they do not like, or who may be in opposition to their 
own point of view? 

Third, students should also acquire a knowledge of and 
take pride in the progress this nation has made in extending 
the benefits of democracy as a way of life to all. Are we, in 
our schools, spending as much time as is profitable on men 
like William Penn, Roger Williams, Peter Zenger, Walt 
Whitman, Woodrow Wilson and Thomas Jefferson and 
the many others who devoted much of their lives to extend- 


ing the privileges and responsibilities of democracy? Do 
our pupils realize that democracy is something to be achieved 
anew by each generation? Willingness to go to war to fight 
is, in my opinion, not sufficient proof of our success, because 
with each war we take steps in the direction of totalitarian- 
ism. The grassroots of democracy are to be found in the 
daily lives we live, and democracy will succeed or fail, not 
so much upon the success in war, but upon our success in 
eradicating the “termites” of democracy which gnaw within 
our hearts and institutions. It is said that Churchill is 
considering the following title for the last volume of his 
memoirs: “In which the Democracies were Finally Victori- 
ous, and Were Thus Able to Resume the Follies Which 
Led Them to the Brink of Disaster.” 


Fourth, students should also be brought to recognize 
clearly that democracy as a way of life is not working well 
in certain areas of our national life. There are still those 
who are denied the full rights and benefits which they have 
a right to expect. This requires that our students develop 
social sensitivity. 

The future of our country, of civilization itself, will de- 
pend upon human beings who know social justice—and 
demand that it be done as well as knowing or discovering 
scientific truth. It follows, then, that teachers must aid each 
pupil to develop an integrated personality, emotionally geared 
to creative participation in a democracy, sensitive to others, 
capable of clear thinking in order to adapt actions to the 
realization of democratic values, and with a clear under- 
standing and appreciation of what these values are. 

Such broad, general objectives, however, are not com- 
pletely adequate as guideposts for teachers. Each of these 
objectives should be further analyzed by the teacher in 
terms of the specific traits of personality that must develop 
in the pupils. Let it always be remembered that a good 
political, economic or social life without good people is an 
impossibility. Now, before it is too late, we need to help 
our boys and girls acquire what this age lacks, values and 
standards. Knowledge is important, still more important is 
the power to use it, but most important of all is what a 
man believes, what he thinks is good, and bad, by what 
values and standards he is prepared to live. 

Democratic attitudes are the products of cultivation 
through carefully chosen experiences. Knowledge alone does 
not prevent imperatives of conduct nor does it often kindle 
the cooperation needed for the good life. It is the duty of 
the schools, working with the homes, churches and com- 
munity agencies, to develop a positive and vigorous program 
to meet the needs of boys and girls, and to guide their 
growth toward these all-important ends. As far as I can 
see, there is no blueprint for this, no best methods, no recom- 
mended selection of materials and experiences, for all 
schools, or all classes. An experimental attitude on the part 
of teachers is needed. Some of the most significant goals 
remain unattained, in spite of our efforts. Some new 
methods of work must be devised. Boys and girls will learn 
to act democratically if they live in a democratic environ- 
ment in their homes and in their schools. 

Too often, in our teaching, we overlook the fact that 
belief in an ideal differs fundamentally from the _ belief 
about an ideal. Beliefs about things can be developed by 
imparting information. Probably few of our students would 





disbelieve what they are taught about democracy as it ex- 
isted in Greece, or the contrasts in the values of democracy 
as compared with a totalitarian state. But beliefs in ideals 
and loyalties to them can be cultivated only by investing 
such ideals with interest or values to the learner through 
Some sort of satisfaction must be at- 
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tached to the desired attitudes whenever they: are expressed 
if they are to become an integral part of the pupil’s life and 
response to the conditions he meets. 

Obviously, of great importance in education are the 
own ideals, attitudes and activities. The students 
must see and feel the teacher’s attitudes toward democratic 
living and his beliefs, in school and out, if his teaching is 
to be ettective. Does the teacher respect each pupil as a 
person of supreme and unique value—even those pupils who 
learn slowly, or whose emotional problems often arouse irri- 
tation, or those pupils who disagree with “those in author- 
ity’? Do the students find in us the capacity for clear, 
accurate thinking, in which we “rehearse consequences” 
rather than merely “rearrange our prejudices’? Do we 
dictate assignments and procedures, or do we encourage 
student planning? Are we authoritarian in our discipline 
or do we make every effort to help the pupils develop self- 
discipline ? 

Within the school pupils must be given the opportunity 
to cooperate in planning their work, in determining some of 
the policies and procedures of the school and to think 
through the problems encountered in making decisions on 
issues that affect them and the group. 

Students should be brought, more frequently, into contact 
with the community and community agencies. Is some plan 
of student apprenticeship in community agencies feasible? 
Have we solved the problems of opening up such contacts 
with the community, and at the same time learning those 
all-important rules of grammar, the dates of wars and 
dynasties of the past, the theorems and problems of geometry 
and the like? 

One of the most promising educational methods has grown 
out of experience in a “Work Camp.” This is a plan where- 
by students are enabled to work with others upon actual 
practical problems of common concern to a family or to a 
community. Through the work camp the students experience 
training in responsible citizenship, are provided with the 
chance to work on projects of public benefit, associate with 
students and people in other social communities, are given 
laboratory experience in social problems areas of the country. 

Are we providing possibilities for working out the tech- 
niques of internships in government, industry, labor unions 
and other important community or social agencies? What 
kinds of work experience, voluntary and paid, are our stu- 
dents having, and how much guidance and follow-up of 
such experiences are we offering in our schools? How much 


teachers’ 


are we doing to enlighten our pupils about the increasing 
breakdown of American homes and family life, and what 
might be done to lessen this trend? 

In these days and others, the youth of today must be 
strengthened by a more complete understanding of today’s 
world. The content of this instruction cannot come solely 
from yesterday’s text-books. Such understanding must be 
derived from immediate contact with today’s realities. 

In the days ahead the maintenance and fulfillment of 
democratic ideals depends upon the ability of American 
teachers to guide youth to develop the desirable characteris- 
tics of behavior required for effective democratic participa- 
tion in the evolving culture of our own country, and that of 
other peoples. It is vital for the student and for society that 
he should learn to associate himself with organized groups 
to attack cooperatively the common problems they face. 
Education along these lines must begin in the home and be 
carried along by the school. 

The solution is not entirely one of adding new courses or 
units of work, although these may be needed in certain situa- 
tions. It lies in making sure that whatever is taught con- 
tributes to the student’s understanding, ability and disposi- 
tion to live democratically. It is not enough to have our 
students literate about democracy. We must help them to 
develop the intellectual and moral skills, appreciations and 
dispositions essential to democratic living. 

No more important task faces the school, then, than that of 
finding effective and acceptable means of doing three things 
—first, helping our young people to make their own choices 
among the competing values; second, strengthening the 
allegiances of our students to those values which are essen- 
tial to the improvement and preservation of a good way of 
life; third, helping our students to develop an awareness of 
the virtues of heterogeneity in our culture, and a tolerance 
for the choices made by others. Our schools must become 
workshops in democratic living. 

Whether tomorrow’s world is «tually to be a better 
world, and it certainly will not be a Utopia, depends to a 
large degree upon the effectiveness of the teaching in our 
schools. Too many adults think of tomorrow’s world exclu- 
sively in terms of international organizations, peace treaties, 
police forces and other rather remote large scale enterprises. 
We need to think more concretely in terms of people, their 
attitudes and their standards. “Life well-lived today is the 
best preparation for life well-lived tomorrow,” might well 
be our slogan. 


Women’s Rights 


BAROMETER OF DEMOCRACY 
By WILEY RUTLEDGE, Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States 


T is highly proper here to acclaim each year outstanding 
social achievements of women. Tonight we honor two 
who have made unique contributions as citizens. We 
do this in the name of another who preceded them and who 
had a distinguished part in laying the foundation for their 
later work. ‘Thus in honoring those who receive the M. 
Carey Thomas Award we also remember her and the things 
she did. It will not be pointless to the occasion, therefore, 
to note the contrast between her time and work and those 
of Mrs. Roosevelt and Miss Strauss. 

Eighteen hundred and fifty-seven was the year of Miss 
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Thomas’ birth. She came into a troubled world and a deeply 
divided nation. Within three years the country was to be 
torn by civil war, perhaps never to be united again. Con- 
fronting her generation then, as our own now, was the great 
issue whether the nation’s direction for the future, and the 
world’s, siould be toward slavery or toward freedom. 

Not all men recognized the depth and the breadth of the 
issue, as they do not today. For with us the over-shadowing 
phase of legalized human chattelism put out of focus and 
very largely out of sight other institutions antithetic to any 
conception of broad-scale freedom and democracy, essenti- 
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ally twin ideas. Among these was the universal disftanchise- 
ment of women. 

To me it has always been strange that women’s incapacity 
for political, and also for economic action, was both assumed 
and legalized so long and so widely. For history was replete 
with instances of outstanding feminine statesmanship. No 
two kings in the long roster of British monarchs stand above 
England’s great queens, Elizabeth and Victoria, in the em- 
inence of their reigns. Nor can all of it be attributed to 
the greatness of their counselors. Other names of equal 
lustre will readily come to mind. But as of the time of 
Miss Thomas’ birth, and until her long life was more than 
half spent, woman to acquire and exercise political power 
must be born to it, not entitled to seek it as were her breth- 
ren. This was essentially a state of slavery, by modern con- 
ceptions, though it must be admitted that the slave very 
often dominated the master. 

As of 1857 and later, also, political disability was ac- 
companied by economic, as is always true. Woman in busi- 
ness was unknown, though many owned or controlled the 
wealth with which it was carried on. Legal disabilities took 
away the power to manage her own property. The doors 
to the professions were closed to her, as were those of pro- 
fessional schools and many colleges. The few women who 
were then seeking to break down these barriers were re- 
garded as demented or as revolutionists. And few there 
were equal or courageous to incurring either odium. 

But there were a few. By their courage and example 
others were inspired to strike out for freedom. Of these 
Miss Thomas was one. She managed to surmount the edu- 
cational barriers, with a brilliant academic career, first as 
an undergraduate student in this country, then as a post- 
graduate one chiefly in Germany, at the time the world’s 
leader in higher education. Winning Phi Beta Kappa honors 
at Cornell and her doctorate of philosophy summa cum laude 
at the University of Zurich, she demonstrated an intellectual 
capacity equal to the highest standards set for men of the 
time. For our people, you will allow me to say, it has been 
fortunate that this great spirit endowed with intellectual 
gifts and honors wore none of them merely as ornaments, 
but her eyes were lifted to an horizon those less privileged 
could not or did not see. For soon came, through the vision 
of a far-sighted Quaker, the golden opportunity to put this 
exceptional equipment to work for others, and at the same 
time to make easier for women surmounting the barriers she 
had overcome. The result,.it is hardly too much to say, has 
been Bryn Mawr College and much, if not all, that its ever- 
widening influence has achieved. 

It is not my purpose to review in detail the story of 
women’s emancipation between 1857 and today, though that 
short span, as history goes, of ninety years encompasses most 
of it. Nor shall I attempt a general evaluation of its con- 
sequences. I doubt that an accurate one can be made as yet. 
In any event, my purpose in speaking of it is less extensive. 

Preliminary note should be made of the difference in the 
Way our two greatest emancipations since 1857 have been 
accomplished, the one by spilling the nation’s blood, the 
other by the peaceful though slower processes of endurance, 
persuasion and education. One must note also that chang- 
ing economic structures and needs have played their different 
parts in both cases. But how much less cost to the nation, 
and to its people as individuals, has been brought by the 
one method than by the other! How much less too of rancor 
and of enduring strain! And who can say that the slower 
victory has been less complete? 

For now, out of the efforts of Miss Thomas and others of 
her day in laying the groundwork, and of Mrs. Roosevelt 


and Miss Strauss also with others in building upon it, 
women are full-grown citizens entitled, yes obligated, to 
share not only in the suffrage but in the statesmanship of 
their time. Business life is open. No professional doors are 
closed. Educational advantages are widely equal to those 
afforded men. In short, woman is by way of achieving full 
equality with man both politically and economically. She 
is taking her rightful place as a person with full-fledged 
personality in our society. 

In spite of all this progress I would be among the last to 
say that the emancipation is yet complete. If it has become 
so legally, it has not become so in fact. There still remain 
large areas in which unjustifiable discrimination is practiced 
on wide-spread scale. One of these is in the learned pro- 
fessions, where a woman still must give more in ability and 
energy than a man to secure equal opportunity and reward. 
Beyond as well as within the professions, it remains true 
that women cannot rely upon equal pay for equal work. 
Moreover, after a quarter of a century of nationally secured 
suffrage, the occupancy of public office continues too largely 
male to be considered representative, even when full account 
is taken of the differences between the sexes not only for 
the functions of homemaking and reproduction but also for 
preference toward political life and activity. 

I am not one who believes that all of the remaining in- 
equalities can be, or should be, eradicated by law. Some no 
doubt can and should be thus eliminated. But law has its 
limits of accomplishment, some absolute, some relative to 
time and place. Lord Coke is reputed to have said that 
Parliament can do anything save alter sex. But we may 
be sure that great libertarian of his day did not mean that 
Parliament should undertake everything except the physically 
impossible, even toward the eradication of injustice. Law 
on paper is either but dead letter or tyranny, unless its pre- 
cept gains ascendancy in the allegiance and behavior of the 
people. In the final analysis, apart from tradition and prec- 
edent against which all change must be made, these can 
come only through reflective and educational processes. 

It is always important, therefore, that after the basic legal 
victory has been won those processes be continued, in order 
to buttress the victory in the social conscience and to apply 
it in concrete situations as that conscience progressively ex- 
panding may require. There is danger in seeking an absolute 
legal identity in disregard of basic physical differences. But 
there is equal danger in permitting specific social and eco- 
nomic discriminations, unjustified by such relevant differ- 
ences and at war with the fundamental conception of equal- 
ity in the status of freedom, to go unchallenged and 
unrectified. 

But, in spite of these qualifications, the basic issue of 
woman’s equality with man as a citizen has been won. That 
is, as the world now stands, it has been won in a legal sense 
pretty much throughout the earth. For nearly every nation 
of size and power recognizes the equal right of suffrage. 
This is true, since the end of the last war, in both demo- 
cratic and other countries. 

But I would point out that as recently as the last decade, 
in the revolution which almost succeeded in making itself 
world wide, a revolution set upon avowedly to destroy basic 
freedoms for all, first at home, then abroad, two groups were 
among the first to suffer loss of their hard-won and long- 
deferred liberties. One was racial, the other women. Jews 
were sent back to the ghetto, then to the concentration camp, 
and finally to liquidation. Women were sent back to the 
kitchen, the church and the children. It is true they retained 
the right, if such it may be called, to march to the polls and 
join in the universal “Ja.” But of what value remained that 
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formality when it had no effect to prevent the annihilation 
of patiently won economic opportunity or of real political 
influence and station, losses suffered by women over and 
beyond the common deprivations of the rights of man? 
\fter a century of progress toward freedom and the sub- 
stantial if not complete achievement of it, both Jews and 
women not only suffered the suppressions common to all in 
the nations affected. They were made special targets in the 
destruction of liberties, singled out for particular debase- 
ments. 


One cannot say with certainty that all totalitarian revolu- 
tions or regimes eventually will follow this pattern. Con- 
ceivably there may be equality in the total deprivation of 
freedom as there may be, ideally at any rate, in its achieve- 
ment. But the recent experience with Nazi Germany demon- 
strates that any general retrogression from democratic ideals 
may, and teo likely will, bring special discriminations and 
enslavements to women hardly less than to racial groups 
of minority standing. Those losses are twin symbols, as they 
are twin accompaniments, of reaction. 

I know of no evidence to show that women in Germany, 
or Austria, or the Sudetenland, or even in France and the 
other subjugated countries, were less willing than men to 
accept the Fuehrer and his rapidly progressing destruction 
of freedoms at home and abroad. There is none that they 
resisted his encroachments more strongly while resistance 
was yet possible through the ballot and other effective means 
at their disposal. 


Perhaps this was too much to expect, for a variety of 
reasons including their relatively late entrance into political 
status and the consequent hang-over of deference to the 
judgment of men in such matters. Our basic assumption too 
in the thesis of universal suffrage and citizenship is that 
women are people and as such are entitled to the same voices 
as men in common affairs, not that they should continue to 
act regarding them as a special group in the manner they 
were forced to do to secure recognition as citizens on equal 
terms. 

But that assumption can be made effective as fact only 
when status achieved is so widely and deeply accepted that 
it becomes part of society’s warp and woof. While woman’s 
major victory has been won, it is not yet clear that it has 
been so fully consolidated, for the world in which we live, 
that she does not have a special interest to guard. This is a 
day when all freedoms stand in doubt, the newest won as 
much as or more than the time-hallowed ones. And the Nazi 
experience demonstrates that woman’s freedom may still .be 
more valuable than man’s. Even in our own country there 
still are too many who would deny her the full exercise of 
the rights she has won. ‘These include men, and women too, 
who would keep her, however well qualified, out of our high- 
est political and other councils, although her interests are as 
much or more at stake and her judgment equally relevant, 
informed and sound. 

‘There is therefore still reason, | regret to admit, for 
women to be on guard and in some respects to act politically 
as women. By this I do not mean there is need for a 
woman's party. | do mean that there is need for groups to 
be watchtul of continuing discriminations, to make their 
occurrence known, and to fight them by all lawful and 
effective methods. 

Halt of the political power of the country now rests ulti- 
mately in women’s hands. That force is too powerful for 
even men to disregard, once it is strongly mobilized on any 
subject. If therefore woman’s freedom remains incompletely 
achieved, or if in any respect it comes under special threat, 





this will be due in no small part to her own indifference to 
its preservation and expansion. 

But, beyond this special interest, I do not conceive that 
woman’s political future lies in action as a special group. 
There are and will be, of course, areas of special interest to 
her, to which her feminine nature and function are peculiarly 
attracted and adapted, which will demand and receive her 
special attention. In them particularly she may well assume 
the leadership, not only in attention and discussion, but also 
in proposing and securing enactment of legal correctives. 
But even in these matters and still more obviously in the 
solution of the great issues of our time, her greatest influence 
will be exerted by acting as citizen rather than merely as 
woman. In doing so her special understanding will be made 
to work for the benefit of all, not merely of a group or 
segment of the population. And thereby her status as citi- 
zen will attain its most complete maturity. For so long as 
any group continues to act politically only as a group, not 
only is there evidence that it has not attained complete po- 
litical equality. There is also, to some extent, evidence that 
it has not achieved full political maturity. 

By and large it has been true, I think, that the women 
of the United States have voted and thought politically as 
citizens and not merely as women since they came broadly to 
full citizenship in 1920. As I have said, I doubt that a 
full and fair assessment can yet be made whether the promise 
of that achievement has been fulfilled in the subsequent per- 
formance. If not, it has been perhaps because too much was 
expected. If so, it has been in spite of habits and handicaps 
long suffered. 

But now there have been nearly three decades of experi- 
ence. They have fallen in the world’s most disruptive era. 
One cannot say that freedom and democracy have gained, or 
that they are better established than at the beginning of that 
time. Most of us feel that they may be in graver danger 
than at any time since our nation was founded, 1940 pos- 
sibly excepted. Whether so or not, woman now bears with 
man the full responsibility for meeting the threat. Whether 
she has a special obligation is doubtful. But whether so or 
not, her influence in the fateful decisions will be felt. If her 
instinct for preservation of the race, for the protection of 
her household, and for the nurturing of her children to full 
and fruitful maturity, can be thrown to secure the nation’s 
safety and the minimum of harmony in the family of na- 
tions essential for the survival of all, her name will be not 
merely thrice blessed among men. It will become one of 
adoration. 

It will be for others to speak specifically of the distin- 
guished achievements of those in whose honor the Thomas 
award is made tonight. But I cannot forbear to add a per- 
sonal word. I have spoken of Miss Thomas. Her life was 
devoted to education. So has been that of Miss Strauss, 
though in a very different way. 

Because the world’s most advanced nation, educationally 
speaking, never learned the elementary lesson of living in 
imenity and peace with its neighbors, is no sufficient reason 
for rejecting either the value or the necessity of the eduga- 
tional process for democratic livng and security. Germany’s 
failure reflects only the failure of the kind of education in 
which she attained preeminence. 

It is not enough to teach science, or philosophy, or history 
with no perspectives or ends beyond the satisfaction of curi- 
osity about the physical universe, the acquisition of power 


over it, and of power over other men, to be utilized for self- 
glorification. With all due credit given for Germany’s great 
scientific contributions and for her sheer scholastic achieve- 
ments in other disciplines, the fact remains that her educa- 
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tional system never succeeded in imbuing her pecple with a 
love of personal liberty or with the wisdom that the state 
exists for man, not man for the state. 

In this the teaching missed the greatest conception of all. 
Now more than ever Thomas Jefferson’s ideal of an edu- 
cated citizenry is valid for the assurance of democratic insti- 
tutions. As he foresaw, this is essential for defense as it is 
for democracy. Technical competence there must be. But 
that alone will not suffice to avoid Germany’s fate. For, 
unless man learns to control his increasing physical power, 
and his savage instincts as well, for the ends of decent liv- 
ing, he will make of the earth a shambles and of democracy 
an irreparable wreck. 

Miss Strauss’ achievements in citizenship have been varied 
and significant. But perhaps her outstanding one has been 
through her work in the League of Women Voters, of which 
she is now national president. It is through this, at any 
rate, that I have come to know of her distinction. Paren- 
thetically it may be injected that the League has not 
escaped influence upon or by the other distinguished winner 
of the Thomas Award, as is true with nearly everything else 
worth while in recent American life. 

The League is a unique organization. It is one woman’s 
club that opens its membership to men, though too few take 
advantage of the opportunity. I know of no comparable 
grouping of men. The League’s function is primarily edu- 
cational. And while it is concerned with politics, it is essen- 
tially nonpolitical. It offers an objective and continuous pro- 
gram of investigation, information, discussion and action. 
What is outstandingly significant are the facts that it never 
acts until after independent and thorough investigation, and 
in acting does so nonpolitically. 

This is at once its strength and its weakness. For it is 
not yet true that the mass of our women, much less of our 


men, have become willing to thoroughly investigate and 
inform themselves objectively on even our gravest current 
issues. Even less do they refrain from acting before doing 
this. 

But those who have worked with the League or seen it in 
action, and some who have worked too often against it, 
know with what danger its informed citizens are to be 
challenged. In my opinion no group is better informed about 
our affairs or more effective in presenting its considered 
conclusions than this one. Would there were more like it, 
including at least one among men. 

The League’s work is essentially performance of the 
first duty of citizenship, education in its functions and re- 
quirements. One who has had so long, distinguished and 
effective a part in that program and in its impact upon public 
affairs as has Miss Strauss is deserving of the award bearing 
the name of her pioneer predecessor, Miss Thomas. 

What can one say to add lustre to the other recipient's 
achievements? In legal phrase, Res ipsa loquitur. If Mrs. 
Roosevelt will pardon my saying so, it is a matter of con- 
tinuing wonder to me how any girl from so sheltered and 
cloistered an early environment could grow, as she has done, 
to her preeminent place in universal democracy (the “d”’ 
is small) and leadership in maintaining and perfecting it 
which she now occupies. The handicap of wealth and sta- 
tion is often greater than that of poverty for democratic 
living and achievement. But no obstacle has blinded her 
vision or halted her hand from any useful effort to make life 
worth while for men and women of all stations and condi- 
tions everywhere. She is the full-grown citizen of the na- 
tion—and of the world. With such an example women need 
have no doubt of their equality with men, either for dis- 
charging the duties of citizenship or, beyond that, those of 
the highest statesmanship. 


Raising Kind Youngsters 


DESTINY OF MANKIND DEPENDS UPON THE CHILDREN OF TODAY 
By DR. CHEN LI-FU, Minister for Kuomintang Organization 


Broadcast on the Occasion of Fund-raising Campaign for the United Nations Appeal 
for Children, Nanking, China, April 7, 1948 
(Translated by C. C. Ho) 


NDER the auspices of Mme. Chiang Kai-shek the 
fund-raising campaign for the United Nations Ap- 

peal for Children has been started in China. I am 

invited to give a speech tonight through the radio. I 
hereby appeal to my fellow-countrymen as a whole, to my 
fellow-countrymen who have children, to my fellow-country- 
men now in the course of bitter struggle and particularly 
to the good men of China who are deeply concerned at the 
destiny of the world. This campaign is a great trial for the 
people of China. The relief of the destitute children of the 
world is not only a social problem but a moral problem, not 
only a political problem but an educational problem. I may 
say that the full or partial success of the campaign will di- 
rectly affect the destiny of mankind in the coming fifty years. 
First, we believe our fellow-countrymen as a whole will 
be able to seize this opportunity and to demonstrate the 
Chinese traditional morality. The Chinese nation emphasizes 
throughout its history the spirit of cooperation in the organi- 
zation of society. In the family of ancient China the husband 
and wife had their respective task, the former cultivated the 


farm and the latter fed silkworms at home. Now in the 
society there are two groups distinctly classified, one is the 
physically strong and productive elements who are now mak- 
ing contributions to their fellows—the able-bodied persons, 
and the other is the beneficiaries who have made contribu- 
tions in the past and who will make contributions in the 
future—the aged and the young. All sages in Chinese his- 
tory upheld this principle. Confucius said, “The aged be 
given security and the young protection.” Mencius said, 
“We honor the elders of others as we do to ours and we 
protect the youngsters of others as we do to our own.” In 
the BOOK OF RITES it reads inter alia, “The aged will 
have their security until death and the young the means to 
grow up; the widow, widower and orphan will be provided 
with maintenance.” Above all, in the Rite of Chou dynasty, 
the policy to bring up the young and to maintain the aged is 
put as the first item among the six policies of the Govern- 
ment toward its people. All these teachings have deeply 
penetrated into the brain of the Chinese people. The young- 
sters of the nation have been taken dear by the society. In 
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our travel of this country we find there are many relics of 
nurseries in almost every province and district. At the 
present both the Government and public are pushing ahead 
the work of nursery. We may therefore say that favor to 
youngsters is one of the traditional virtues of the Chinese 
nation. Today when 300 million children, almost 1/5th of 
the world population, are in need of our aid, we believe our 
fellow-countrymen as a whole, particularly our fellow- 
countrymen who have children, will certainly exercise their 
traditional virtue and help the United Nations to make 
the campaign a success. As a matter of fact, the Chinese 
observe throughout their history the motto, “To do charity 
is the greatest happiness of man.” In my memory an un- 
precedentedly terrible earthquake took place in Tokyo involv- 
ing very great casualties immediately after the Japanese 
presentation of the notorious Twenty-One Demands to Yuan 
Shih-kai (the then Chinese warlord). The Chinese, how- 
ever, were indignant at Japan’s imperialistic action and 
seriously opposed the wanton demands on the one hand and 
deeply sympathized with the Japanese sufferers and made 
great donations in their relief on the other. 

Fellow-countrymen, this is good for evil. This is, indeed, 
the expression of the Chinese traditional virtue. We there- 
fore believe that in the aid of the destitute children of the 
nations overrun and oppressed by the aggressors during the 
Second World War the Chinese nation will exercise its 
traditional spirit of doing charity and make even greater 
contribution. 


Second, we believe our fellow-countrymen who though’ 
they are in difficulty will make an inestimable and honorable 
show in the relief of the destitute children of the world. 
Our social morality attaches much importance to the sharing 
of both enjoyment and suffering, to the consolation to man 
in adversity and to the help to men ill. However, the most 
precious thing, I feel, is not the sharing of enjoyment but 
the sharing of suffering; and the most difficult thing, I feel, 
is not the consolation to man in adversity by another in 
happiness nor the help to a man ill by a healthy one, but the 
mutual consolation of both in adversity and the mutual help 
of both ill. All people with the exception of usurers and 
misers are glad to contribute their money and energy in aid 
of others, if they are in possession of the same. So donation 
by the rich is of course appreciative, but not most apprecia- 
tive. The most appreciative thing is that a man who can 
hardly maintain his life yet spares a part of his very scarce 
food and cloth to relieve the man who is in a worse position. 
I remember that there was in ancient China a virtuous man 
who fled with two children. The man alone went to a place 
where rice was given to the refugees. He got his share of 
rice in his mouth and returned. He gave one-half of the 
rice to one of the children and the other half to the other. 
By this way the virtuous man saved the two children. This 
is an inestimable deed in the relief of children refugees. 
China has not recuperated after 8 years of devastating war 
and faces destruction by the communist bloc since the con- 
clusion of the war. As a result, the Chinese people still pass 
their bitter days. In fact, we are today fully engaged in our 
own hardships. Of the 300 million children refugees of the 
world, 60 million children are Chinese who are badly in 
need of our relief. Our strength is indeed limited; but it is 
an inestimable deed, if we exercise our limited strength to 
the full extent to help the United Nations in the relief of 
the world’s children refugees. 

Fellow-countrymen, I wish to bring to you an example. 
We are in a big and safe steamer in a great storm, and we 
rescue a man in the stormy sea by sending him our life-boat 


or life-buoy. This is an easy job. But we are in a tiny boat 
in storm or even we ourselves are in the stormy sea holding 
a piece of wood, and we row our tiny boat to rescue the man 
or throw to him a part of the wood we are holding at our 
great risk. This is a deed inestimable. This is the highest 
love of man and no benevolence. At that moment, we do not 
merely sympathize with him nor merely take pity on him, 
but take his life as dear as our own. This is what Jesus 
meant by his teaching, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” In the world only sufferers can fully realize the 
sufferings of others and give them earnest help. We believe 
our fellow-countrymen who are in bitter struggle will make 
an honorable show and help the United Nations enthusiastic- 
ally in the appeal for funds for children. 


Third, the relief of the world’s children refugees is a 
great educational problem. Its outcome will directly affect 
the destiny of mankind in the coming fifty years. The good 
peoples of the world do love peace. All are thinking of a 
way by which men may avert another world war. We are 
aware of the origns of the past world wars, and we must 
now extirpate the factors possibly contributing to another 
world war. The maintenance of peace in the human world 
depends on the love of life on the part of the peoples. The 
wild, aggressive element, however, base their psychology on 
hatred. The most cruel races or nations of the world were 
ruled by the men who had been bitterly oppressed or mal- 
treated. These men knew only hatred and not kindness. 
They always live in winter instead of spring and summer. 
They did not taste the warmth of spring and summer nor 
enjoy the lovely scene of trees and other plants growing up 
in spring and summer. The atmosphere covering them was 
cold and ruthless. In their mind were sowed no seed of 
kindness and automatically there grew no kind shoots nor 
kind fruits. We may predict the future according to what 
we have learned from the past. We must accept historic 
lessons. In the innocent hearts of the children we must 
plant the shoots of kindness and leave no room for brambles 
to grow up therein, so that the fruits of peace will yield. 

Now most of the 300 million children are growing up 
under the cloud of hostility and struggling in the midst of 
suffering. The air they breathe is mixed with thick smoke 
of gunpowder and the scene surrounding them is formed by 
the structures of death courts. They fear and they hate. 
They fear of being killed by others and they hate the ruth- 
lessness of others. This is the most dangerous education of 
environment and the most dangerous experience of life. The 
good peoples on the earth must watch and regulate the 
wrong perception, if there is any and seize the chance, if 
there is any. Even one drop of rain or of fog must not be 
wasted, but put to the land near the desert .a order to make 
it a fertile field and to nourish the young shoots to become 
corns essential to human life. The coming fifty years are 
the era of the children today who will then determine 
the destiny of mankind. We cannot and should not abandon 
our efforts to prevent the ruin of mankind. The cash we 
contribute today would probably save the destiny of a race or 
of a nation tomorrow. We must nourish kind shoots with 
kind rains and fog. Violent wind or snow will but kill good 
sprouts. We urge the good men of China to help make 
this campaign of re-education of children a success. 

With the above three confidences in mind I believe my 
fellow-countrymen throughout the nation will, under the 
direction of Mme. Chiang, make an honorable and bril- 
liant show in the fund-raising campaign for the United 
Nations Appeal for Children. In closing, I cordially wish 
the campaign a great success. 
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